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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COM- 
POSITION, 


The Story of the Week. 


1. Discuss Chancellor von Hertling’s speech in 
answer to President Wilson’s statement of 
the United States war aims. 

2. Imagine that you are one of the sur- 
vivors of the wreck of the “Florizel.” Write 
a letter to one of your friends telling of 
your experiences, and your rescue. 

3. Imagine that you were a passenger on one 
of the boats sunk by the “Wolf,” and that 
you were taken on the “Wolf” and compelled 
to remain there until the end of her cruise. 
Write a vivid story of your experiences. 
Weave real and imaginary events into a 
plot. Imitate the method of Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island.” Send the story to your 
school paper, or to some other publication. 

4. You are a “Four Minute” speaker. Awaken 
the spirit of your audience by telling what 
Russia’s withdrawal means, and by point- 
ing out what America must now 


Editorial Articles. 


1. Give a spirited talk in which you show that 
the governmental system of the United 
States is superior to the governmental sys- 
tem of any other land. 

2. Give an oral summary of the ,Principal 
thoughts of “Australia’s Attitude.” 


The Case for Mr. Garfield. 


1. Give a talk in which you show the fitness of 
Mr. Garfield for the position of Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. 

2. Give a “Four Minute” talk in which you 
show that the work of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator has produced excellent results. 

8. You are at a neighborhood gathering. Ex- 
plain what methods will be employed to se- 
cure sufficient coal for next winter’s needs. 


The Battle Cry of Freedom. 


1. You are the principal speaker at a meet- 
ing of people born in foreign lands. Show 
that the whole course of history has been 
in the direction of representative, demo- 
cratic government. Make an appeal for aid 
in the present struggle against autocracy. 


The Cheeryble Brothers’ Banquet. By 
Charles Dickens. 


1. Give a talk in which you show why Dickens’ 
books have been so successful. 

2. Join with your classmates in giving oral 
reports on the following topics: The Mean- 
ing of Good Cheer; The Life of Charles 
Dickens; The Office of Cheeryble Brothers ; 
The Character of Timothy Linkinwater; 
The Character of the Cheeryble Brothers; 
Why Dickens Wrote about Tim’s Sister; A 
Description of the Scene at the Dinner; 
An Account of the Dinner; The Life of 
Tim Linkinwater; Why Every One Likes 
the Cheeryble Brothers; Dickens’ Humor in 
the Selection; Dickens’ Truth to Life; 
Dickens’ Way of Telling a Story; Dickens’ 
Message in the Selection; A Comparison of 
the Selection with “Silas Marner’; with 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

3. Write an original story of Good Cheer, 
placing the story in your own times, and 
in your own town. 


Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. Imagine that you and your classmates are 
at a meeting of peopie interested in corn 
products. Give short talks on the following 
subjects: Gifts of the New World: The 
History of Corn; The Parts of a Kernel of 
Corn; The Making of Corn Products: The 
Value of Corn oducts; The Future of 
Corn Products. 

2. Write a summary of the principal points 
presented ia the article. 


Some of Our Folks and War. By Roy Dick- 
inson. 


1. Point out characteristics of the essay in 
this article. 

2. What gives this article its literary value? 

3. Read aloud effectively the part of the arti- 
cle that most pleases you. Tell why you 
like that part. 

4. Point out examples of the following: De- 


scription: Character Presentation; Sugges- 
tion; Pathos. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
1. A Campaign for Intelligent Patriotism— 

“The World Moves On.” 

1. What is the central thought in this article? 
Quote a sentence which summarizes this 
thought? 

2. “St. Augustine . . . wrote his ‘Eternal City’ 
by way of consolation,’”’ etc. Look this up 
in an encyclopedia. 

3. Write a brief sketch of “the new idea of 
representation” as it developed in England. 
Of the attack which was made on that idea 
in the eighteenth century. 

4. What part did the American colonies play 
in preserving the “idea of representation” 
for the world? What part did “the group of 
leaders headed by William Pitt” play? 

5. “The American Revolution made thirteen 
colonies ‘safe for democracy’; but it did 
more.” What more? 


1. Coal Supply and Transportation— ‘The 


Case for Mr. Garfield,’ “Railroad Bill 


Passes.” 


1. “Mr. Garfield was a man of experience in 
all sorts of commercial and financial under- 
takings,” etc. What are the facts? 

2. “The closing order was successful.” Are 
your family and your neighbors satisfied 
with the result? 

3. “The closing order was not an order de- 
signed primarily to save coal,”’ etc. What, 
then, was its purpose? Was this purpose ac- 
complished ? 

4. What remains of the fuel problem is al- 
most wholly a problem of transportation.” 
What method is proposed for handling this 
problem? Does the passage of the Railroad 
bill in any way affect this situation? 


ill. The Food Situation—‘Wheat Prices 
Fixed,’’ ““‘The Food Enigma.’ 

1. Why are various members of Congress in 
favor of raising the price of wheat? Why is 
the President opposed? 

2. How do you account for the difference of 
opinion between various Government offi- 
cials as to present food conditions? Which 
party to the controversy seems to be right? 

3. If Mr. Hoover is right in predicting a fur- 
ther rise in food prices, can the present 
Price of wheat be maintained? 


Iv. American and European Systems of 
Government Compared—“‘The Stability 
of the American Government.” 

1. Explain the “fundamental difference be. 
tween the United States and all other gov- 
ernments.” 

2. “Mr. Wilson, who is prime minister as well 
as President, is in for three years more,” 
ete. Show how this is both the strength and 
the weakness of our system of government. 

3. Is the comparison givén in the last para- 
graph of the editorial as valid in times of 
peace as in times of war? 


Vv. tn Russia—‘A Talk With Trotzky,” 
“The German Demands on Russia,” “The 
German Advance in Russia,” “Civil War 
in Finland.” 


1. Summarize the article under the heading— 
“Trotzky’s Economic Program.” 

2. “What we aim at now is control rather 
than ownership.”” How, then, does this pro- 
gram differ from that now in operation in 
the United States? 

8. Distinguish between Kropotkin’s “communal- 
ism” and Trotzky’s “federalism.” 

4. “Profit sharing is a bourgeois notion.”’ 
What does this mean to you? 

5. What are Trotzky’s reasons for believing 
that his ideas will spread beyond the con- 
fines of Russia? Does the evidence given in 
the last paragraph of the article and in the 
news items bear out his belief? 


Vi. A Monroe Doctrine for the Pacific— 
“Australia’s Attitude.” 


1. Study a map of the Pacific Ocean. Would 
an Australian “Monroe Doctrine” be justi- 
fied by conditions which you find? 

2. “. . . the appeal ‘your King needs you’ 
- « « does not have a very fetching effect 
on a large part of the Australian popula- 
tion,” ete. Why not? 

8. “The recruiting speeches . . . in Australia 
appealed to much the same motives as in 
America,” etc. How do you explain this? 

4. Why did Australia reject conscription while 
the United States and Canada accepted it? 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COM- 
POSITION, 


The Story of the Week. 


1. Discuss Chancellor von Hertling’s speech in 
answer to President Wilson’s statement of 
the United States war aims. 

2. Imagine that you are one of the sur- 
vivors of the wreck of the “Florizel.” Write 
a letter to one of your friends telling of 
your experiences, and your rescue. 

3. Imagine that you were a passenger on one 
of the boats sunk by the “Wolf,” and that 
you were taken on the “Wolf” and compelled 
to remain there until the end of her cruise. 
Write a vivid story of your experiences. 
Weave real and imaginary events into a 
plot. Imitate the method of Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island.” Send the story to your 
school paper, or to some other publication. 

4. You are a “Four Minute” speaker. Awaken 
the spirit of your audience by telling what 
Russia’s withdrawal means, and by point- 
ing out what America must now 


Editorial Articles. 


1. Give a spirited talk in which you show that 
the governmental system of the United 
States is superior to the governmental sys- 
tem of any other land. 

2. Give an oral summary of the ,Principal 
thoughts of “Australia’s Attitude.” 


The Case for Mr. Garfield. 


1. Give a talk in which you show the fitness of 
Mr. Garfield for the position of Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. 

2. Give a “Four Minute” talk in which you 
show that the work of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator has produced excellent results. 

8. You are at a neighborhood gathering. Ex- 
plain what methods will be employed to se- 
cure sufficient coal for next winter’s needs. 


The Battle Cry of Freedom. 


1. You are the principal speaker at a meet- 
ing of people born in foreign lands. Show 
that the whole course of history has been 
in the direction of representative, demo- 
cratic government. Make an appeal for aid 
in the present struggle against autocracy. 


The Cheeryble Brothers’ Banquet. By 
Charles Dickens. 


1. Give a talk in which you show why Dickens’ 
books have been so successful. 

2. Join with your classmates in giving oral 
reports on the following topics: The Mean- 
ing of Good Cheer; The Life of Charles 
Dickens; The Office of Cheeryble Brothers ; 
The Character of Timothy Linkinwater; 
The Character of the Cheeryble Brothers; 
Why Dickens Wrote about Tim’s Sister; A 
Description of the Scene at the Dinner; 
An Account of the Dinner; The Life of 
Tim Linkinwater; Why Every One Likes 
the Cheeryble Brothers; Dickens’ Humor in 
the Selection; Dickens’ Truth to Life; 
Dickens’ Way of Telling a Story; Dickens’ 
Message in the Selection; A Comparison of 
the Selection with “Silas Marner’; with 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

3. Write an original story of Good Cheer, 
placing the story in your own times, and 
in your own town. 


Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. Imagine that you and your classmates are 
at a meeting of peopie interested in corn 
products. Give short talks on the following 
subjects: Gifts of the New World: The 
History of Corn; The Parts of a Kernel of 
Corn; The Making of Corn Products: The 
Value of Corn oducts; The Future of 
Corn Products. 

2. Write a summary of the principal points 
presented ia the article. 


Some of Our Folks and War. By Roy Dick- 
inson. 


1. Point out characteristics of the essay in 
this article. 

2. What gives this article its literary value? 

3. Read aloud effectively the part of the arti- 
cle that most pleases you. Tell why you 
like that part. 

4. Point out examples of the following: De- 


scription: Character Presentation; Sugges- 
tion; Pathos. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
1. A Campaign for Intelligent Patriotism— 

“The World Moves On.” 

1. What is the central thought in this article? 
Quote a sentence which summarizes this 
thought? 

2. “St. Augustine . . . wrote his ‘Eternal City’ 
by way of consolation,’”’ etc. Look this up 
in an encyclopedia. 

3. Write a brief sketch of “the new idea of 
representation” as it developed in England. 
Of the attack which was made on that idea 
in the eighteenth century. 

4. What part did the American colonies play 
in preserving the “idea of representation” 
for the world? What part did “the group of 
leaders headed by William Pitt” play? 

5. “The American Revolution made thirteen 
colonies ‘safe for democracy’; but it did 
more.” What more? 


1. Coal Supply and Transportation— ‘The 


Case for Mr. Garfield,’ “Railroad Bill 


Passes.” 


1. “Mr. Garfield was a man of experience in 
all sorts of commercial and financial under- 
takings,” etc. What are the facts? 

2. “The closing order was successful.” Are 
your family and your neighbors satisfied 
with the result? 

3. “The closing order was not an order de- 
signed primarily to save coal,”’ etc. What, 
then, was its purpose? Was this purpose ac- 
complished ? 

4. What remains of the fuel problem is al- 
most wholly a problem of transportation.” 
What method is proposed for handling this 
problem? Does the passage of the Railroad 
bill in any way affect this situation? 


ill. The Food Situation—‘Wheat Prices 
Fixed,’’ ““‘The Food Enigma.’ 

1. Why are various members of Congress in 
favor of raising the price of wheat? Why is 
the President opposed? 

2. How do you account for the difference of 
opinion between various Government offi- 
cials as to present food conditions? Which 
party to the controversy seems to be right? 

3. If Mr. Hoover is right in predicting a fur- 
ther rise in food prices, can the present 
Price of wheat be maintained? 


Iv. American and European Systems of 
Government Compared—“‘The Stability 
of the American Government.” 

1. Explain the “fundamental difference be. 
tween the United States and all other gov- 
ernments.” 

2. “Mr. Wilson, who is prime minister as well 
as President, is in for three years more,” 
ete. Show how this is both the strength and 
the weakness of our system of government. 

3. Is the comparison givén in the last para- 
graph of the editorial as valid in times of 
peace as in times of war? 


Vv. tn Russia—‘A Talk With Trotzky,” 
“The German Demands on Russia,” “The 
German Advance in Russia,” “Civil War 
in Finland.” 


1. Summarize the article under the heading— 
“Trotzky’s Economic Program.” 

2. “What we aim at now is control rather 
than ownership.”” How, then, does this pro- 
gram differ from that now in operation in 
the United States? 

8. Distinguish between Kropotkin’s “communal- 
ism” and Trotzky’s “federalism.” 

4. “Profit sharing is a bourgeois notion.”’ 
What does this mean to you? 

5. What are Trotzky’s reasons for believing 
that his ideas will spread beyond the con- 
fines of Russia? Does the evidence given in 
the last paragraph of the article and in the 
news items bear out his belief? 


Vi. A Monroe Doctrine for the Pacific— 
“Australia’s Attitude.” 


1. Study a map of the Pacific Ocean. Would 
an Australian “Monroe Doctrine” be justi- 
fied by conditions which you find? 

2. “. . . the appeal ‘your King needs you’ 
- « « does not have a very fetching effect 
on a large part of the Australian popula- 
tion,” ete. Why not? 

8. “The recruiting speeches . . . in Australia 
appealed to much the same motives as in 
America,” etc. How do you explain this? 

4. Why did Australia reject conscription while 
the United States and Canada accepted it? 
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HERE is little hope of peace in the Imperial Ger- 

man Chancellor’s reply to President Wilson’s latest 

address to Congress. It is true that there are super- 

ficial signs of promise in von Hertling’s speech, but 
they vanish when the surface is scratched. 

The Chancellor smoothly declares himself ready to ac- 
cept as the basis of a general peace discussion the four 
principles enunciated by President Wilson, but his smooth- 
ness is too perfect to carry conviction. The four principles, 
it will be remembered, are briefly these: 

1. The essential justice of each case to be the basis of 
each part of the peace settlement; 

2. No bartering from sovereignty to sovereignty of peo- 
ples and provinces; 

3. Every territorial adjustment to be in the interest and 
for the benefit of the populations concerned; 

4, All well defined national aspirations to be granted most 
complete satisfaction compatible with future peace. 

Von Hertling, with a noble gesture, sweeps all these into 
the grasp of his approval. 

Justice? The phrase of Saint Augustine fifteen centuries 
ago—justitia fundamentum regnorum—is still valid today. 

No bartering of peoples and lands? Of course not. All 
that sort of thing—the mixing of state territory with 
princely and private property—belongs to a past that is 
far behind us. 
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GERMAN HYPOCRISY 


Interest and benefit of populations concerned to be con- 
trolling? Certainly, merely a corollary of the preceding 
principle. 

Satisfaction of national aspirations? I can give assent in 
principle. 

This is all very fine and noble and magnanimous. But 
what it does it really mean? 

One glance at the eastern borders of the German Empire 
and its meaning—its emptiness of meaning rather—be- 
comes apparent. The Russian people, bewildered and de- 
moralized by events they cannot understand and new re- 
sponsibilities and privileges they do not know how to use, 
see the German armies driving pitilessly across their land 
toward their capital city. Is this justice? Is this regard for 
the national aspirations of a great people? Is this in the 
interest and for the benefit of the population? 

Von Hertling, with the face of a Chadband and the 
voice of a Pecksniff, assures them that it is. 

These military operations, he unctuously declares, “have 
been undertaken in the name of humanity. They are meas- 
ures of assistance and have no other character. It is a 
question of creating peace and order in the interest of 
peaceable populations.” 

The Imperial Chancellor overplays the part. He disgusts 
where he would deceive. He repels where he would entice. 
There is no hope of peace on the road Germany now treads. 


MORE FREEDOM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


United States have recommended to its members, 
which include more than a thousand chambers of 
commerce and industrial organizations thruout the country, 
their endorsement and support of the Overman bill, which 
would extend the President’s powers to rearrange and co- 
ordinate the executive powers of the Government. This 
action is peculiarly significant, in view of the former sup- 
port by the central body of the chamber of the proposals 
for a Department of Munitions and a War Cabinet. Mr. 
Waddill Catchings, chairman of the chamber’s war commit- 
tee, has made clear the ground upon which he and his asso- 
ciates have decided to transfer their advocacy from the 
Chamberlain proposals to the Administraition’s plan em- 
bodied in the Overman bill. He said in this connection: 
No matter whether one might have been disposed to urge the 
passage of the bill for a Ministry of Munitions and a War Cab- 
inet, this hardly seems the direction for effective effort at this 
time. Those in charge of the administrative machinery of the 
Government are strongly opposing the passage of these measures. 
The Administration’s proposal that the existing machinery should 
be changed to bring about central control and responsibility offers 
an opportunity for progress which all should support. 
These representatives of the business and industrial in- 
terests of the country have shown wisdom and broad-mind- 


T= directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


edness in arriving at this decision. It is not easy for men 
in quasi-public positions to renounce a stand which they 
have definitely taken and make open announcement of the 
transfer of their support from one to another of two con- 
flicting measures. But this is not the first time that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has shown that 
it is under the leadership of men of large caliber and un- 
selfish devotion to the public interest. 

The position which the chamber now takes is sound. The 
administrative end of America’s prosecution of the war 
needs centralization and codérdination. It is not good busi- 
ness practise to carry on thru separate and unrelated agen- 
cies such operations as the buying on a stupendous scale 
of the materials of war. It is not efficient administration to 
have the operations of a dozen different departments and 
bureaus carried on without adequate machinery for bring- 
ing them all into harmony and unity of action. It is not 
sound organization to have scattered responsibility and 
divided authority. 

The conditions which demanded revision for the elimina- 
tion of these grievous faults have been universally recognized. 
The only question was that of the method to be employed in 
their correction. The Department of Munitions and War Cab- 
inet bills proposed one solution of the problem; the Overman 
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THE BRIDGE TO FRANCE 
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UNITED WE STAND! 
Phe big gun of victory can be fired only when the executive and 
military departments have the vigorous, steady support of labor. 
Oartoon by Robert Carter in the Philadelphia “Public Ledger” 


THE LIFE-SAVERS 
Team-work of labor and capital. particularly in the matter of 
building ships, is the appeal of Winsor McCay’s cartoon in 
the New York “American,” copyright International News Service 
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THE BRIDGE 
Upon this present-day Atlas depends the progress of world free- 
dom. We have the men and the supplies to win the war; we need 
the ships. Cartoon by Darling in the New York “Tribune” 


FOR DEMOCRACY 
Cesare’s cartoon of the ship builder, drawn for the New York 
“Evening Post,” is a stirring call to labor’s patriotism. Behind 
the figure of the workman looms the keel of an unfinished ship 
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bill another. But the President did not want either a new 
Cabinet member entrusted with the manufacture and pur- 
chase of munitions or a super-Cabinet for thessupreme con- 
trol of the nation’s war activities. Given his unwillingness to 
adopt these means for the accomplishment of the desired 
result, the unwisdom of urging them became apparent. The 
Constitution makes the President supreme in the realm of 
executive action. His is the authority to administer; his the 
responsibility for the carrying out of the policies nationally 
determined upon. It would be folly to impose upon an execu- 
tive new administrative machinery to the setting up of which 
he was strongly opposed. An executive works best, so far as 
method is concerned, in his own way. He should be given 
a free hand, and held to the strictest responsibility, not for 
adherence to given methods, but for the achievement of 
desired results. 

The President wants greater freedom of action in his ap- 
pointed field of executive administration. He wants it in 
order that he may be able to achieve the greater efficiency 
which not only his critics but the national exigency demand 
of himn. He should be given that augmented freedom and 
given it in his own way. There has been fear exprest, with 
how much sincerity in any given case it is not easy to say, 
that the increase of the President’s authority over executive 
functions will be a step toward autocracy. The fear is un- 
founded. Senator Watson, of Indiana, a leader in the Re- 
publican party, has paid his respects to this apprehension 
in a recent address. He said: * 

Many are alarmed lest we drift into autocracy, but very much 
depends upon the President’s intention in asking the power and 
the length of time for which it is bestowed. If we confine the 
term and operation of this authority to the period of the war 
there is no just cause for alarm. But if we confer it for periods 
long after the war then is there grave cause for apprehension. 

This bestowal of power upon the President in war time and 
for war purposes is not only not dangerous, but may be, and 
much of it is, necessary. But to bestow this authority upon him 
now and expressly provide that it shall continue long after the 
war is over is precisely the same as if he had sought this great 
authority long before the war began. 

There is no purpose, we ‘are convinced, to make the grant 
of powers in the Overman bill for more than the period of 
the war. Such an emergency grant is not only not perilous, 
but the part of wisdom. 





' AUSTRALIA’S ATTITUDE 


ALEB CUSHING, in The Independent of May 18, 
( 1871, said: 

The day is not remote when another “doctrine of Mon- 
roe” will in the name of the United States of Australia interdict 
to old Europe the placing of a foot on the islands of the Pacific. 

This prophecy, which at the time must have seemed as 
imaginary as Macaulay’s vision of some future New Zea- 
lander sitting on a broken pier of London Bridge and 
sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s, has in our time been 
fulfilled. Thirty years after it was uttered the states of 
Australia united and row we see the Commonwealth taking 
a decided stand against allowing Germany to regain the 
footing on the islands of the Pacific from which the Aus- 
tralians have dislodged her. Thru the efforts of the four 
powers of the Pacific, United States, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Japan, the Great Ocean has been freed from 
Spanish and German control. France and the Netherlands 
still hold some Pacific possessions, but these powers are 
not regarded with apprehension. The British islands such 
as Fiji will doubtless eventually be transferred to Australia 
or New Zealand and then the Pacific will be virtually re- 
lieved of the handicap of absentee landlordism. 

We must understand the point of view of Australia if 
we would judge fairly her action in voting against conscrip- 
tion last December. Americans, at least, have no right to 
point the finger of shame until ten millions of them have 
volunteered and kept up the fight for three and a half 
years. For Australia, with a population of only 5,000,000 


scattered over a territory as large as the United States, 
has produced 500,000 volunteers, of whom 313,000 have been 
sent to the front and 20,000 more are on the way. The Aus- 
tralian forces have suffered 112,000 casualties, including 
more than 30,000 killed. 

But, it may be objected, Australia as a member of the 
British Empire was in duty bound to render such service. 
That is true. Australia is loyal to Great Britain and she 
has proved it by doing her bit—and a bit more.’ She believes 
in the Empire and thinks much more of it than do many 
Englishmen. But as a matter of fact the appeal “Your 
King needs you” or the waving of the Union Jack does not 
have a very fetching effect on a large part of the Australian 
population, altho ninety-five per cent of them are of British 
descent. Australia had no voice in the foreign policy of 
Great Britain that led to participation in the war and she 
did not feel that she is any more obligated to fight to get 
Belgium for the Belgians, Serbia for the Serbs, Poland for 
the Poles, Triest for the Italians, Armenia for the Ar- 
menians, Palestine for the Jews and Constantinople for the 
Russians than the United States or any other well-meaning 
bystander. The recruiting speeches, posters and editorials 
in Australia appealed to much the same motives as in 
America, that is, to the fear of German autocracy and ag- 
gressiveness, to abhorrence of German brutality and ruth- 
lessness and to sympathy for oppressed peoples. Premier 
Hughes, in his appeal to the soldiers at the front to vote 
for conscription, did not mention King George, the Union 
Jack or Old England. His main argument was this: 

Soldiers, the time has come for plain speaking. While you have 
been exposed to great hardships, certain sections of those for 
whose safety you are risking death daily have been playing upon 
the credulity and apathy of the citizens of the Commonwealth. 
Boloist activity is doing the dirty work of Germany in Australia, 
as in other countries. The recent strike, the most disastrous in 
the history of Australia, was engineered by these sections for the 
deliberate purpose of destroying the Government and rendering 
its war policy abortive. Its object was political, not industrial. 
These reckless extremists prate about liberty. There is only one 
way by which liberty can be won or maintained, only one way 
by which Australia can be kept white and free—by fighting 
against Germany, the enemy of liberty and Australia. 

Soldiers, you have taken that way. But these men will not 
stand by your side. They must be made to do it. Why should they 
live at their ease, refusing to reinforce you, and to give that 
much-needed rest to which you are so richly entitled? 

But in spite of this appeal the soldier vote divided almost 
fifty-fifty on the question of conscription. The “yes” votes 
outnumbered the “no” votes in the army less than half of 
one per cent. That is, the men actually serving in Europe 
and Asia were less disposed to call others into the service 
than were the women and the stay-at-home men in Tas- 
mania and West Australia. The other four states voted “no” 
emphatically, so conscription was lost by 170,000 votes 
out of about 2,144,000, nearly three times as big a negative 
majority as was given in the previous referendum on the 
same question in October, 1916. 

The campaign was an exceedingly bitter one. The Sinn 
Fein figured largely. The I. W. W. were an active element 
of the opposition. The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, Dr. Mannix, fought the measure, claiming the 
Pope favored the abolition of conscription everywhere as a 
step toward disarmament. The introduction of Chinese into 
Britain and France and alleged favors’ shown to Japan in 
the partition of the Pacific were brought up as evidence 
that the mother country was regardless of Australia’s ideals 
and interests. 

On the other side the Government denounced all opposi- 
tion as traitorous and even went so far as to suppress the 
“Hansard”’—what we should call the “Congressional Rec- 
ord’’—of the Queensland Parliament on the ground that it 
contained seditious literature. The papers, formerly so op- 
timistic, suddenly changed their tone and declared it “quite 
possible” that Germany would win the war. One of the Com- 
monwealth ministers, Mr. Watt, said at Sydney: 
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The present position seems to be bad—absolutely rotten. You 
wee much in the papers that makes things black enough but the 
telegrams that come to the Government are blacker still. You 
know that the situation is pregnant with disaster—even early 
disaster. 

The Government declared that seven thousand new men 
a month were necessary to keep up the strength of the 
Australian forces at the front and that conscription was 
absolutely necessary to obtain them, for the volunteer sys- 
tem had broken down. 

But in the face of these arguments and menaces Aus- 
tralia refused to take/the step taken by Great Britain, Can- 
ada, New Zealand and the United States. Was it because 
the Australians did not fear the predicted danger of Ger- 
man conquest, or because they did not like Mr. Hughes, or 
because they wished tc rebuke the London Government for 
its mismanagement of the Gallipoli and Somme campaigns, 
or because they disliked the Japanese alliance, or because 
they thought they needed their young men to develop and 
populate their empty continent, or because they were dis- 
gusted at the revelations of the secret treaties, or because 
they felt that they had done enough and it was now Amer- 
ica’s turn, or because of other reasons—who can say? Who 
can read the mind of a democracy? King Demos decides but 
never explains. 


THE STABILITY OF THE AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


I: opening his sensational speech at Paris on November 








12 Premier Lloyd George said: 

I have one advantage in speaking of this war in that I am 
almost the only minister in any land on either side who has been 
in it from the beginning to this hour. 

This remark calls attention to the fundamental difference 
between the United States and all other governments, the 
irremovability of the executive. It is a feature which has 
been sharply criticized abroad and even at home but which 
has certain undeniable advantages, especially in time of 
war. “Don’t swap horses in crossing a stream” is a maxim 
that democracies are too prone to forget. Whenever things 
go wrong the government is apt to go out even tho there is 
no probability that the men put in will do any better. A 
single adverse vote on any part of any policy of any mem- 
ber of the cabinet may throw out the whole government at 
any moment and perhaps force every member of parlia- 
ment to seek reélection within a few weeks. In such an 
election the dominant issue is apt to be quite other than 
that on which the government fell, so it does not constitute 
a genuine referendum. 

In peace times such a system, tho bothersome, risky and 
expensive, does not matter much, but in time of war unity 
of action and continuity of policy are most essential and 
it is extremely dangerous to have a clean sweep merely be- 
cause somebody made some mistake or became temporarily 
unpopular in parliament. During the war, in spite of the 
party truce and the profest desire of the politicians to sub- 
ordinate everything to patriotic unity, the governments of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary have suffered a complete shake-up from three to six 
times. The Russian Government has been shaken up so 
many times that it has gone all to pieces. Some of these 
changes have been for the better; some for the worse. Most 
of them might better have been avoided, for unless a 
change of administration is a decided improvement the loss 
in efficiency is greater than the gain. Bethmann-Hollweg is 
no Bismarck. Nobody considered him a great man. Yet by 
keeping him in his post of Chancellor until recently Ger- 
many has had a considerable advantage over the more vacil- 
lating Allies. The war has been prolonged for months and 
millions of men have suffered because of this weakness of 
the parliamentary governments of Europe. Putting a man 
into a position of authority of whose duties and policies he 
may know nothing with the expectation that he will be 


kicked out within a few months because he or some one of 
his colleagues has done something that seemed wrong to 
those who were not acquainted with affairs—is that the best 
way to run a government? An American cabinet officer may 
know as little about his department on his appointment as 
a European minister, but he is more likely to do better, for 
he can look forward to a long term with considerable .con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Wilson, who is prime minister as well as President, 
is in for three years more unless he commits a high crime or 
misdemeanor. Part of the American people think, or rather 
thought, that some other man, say Taft, Roosevelt or 
Hughes, would have made a better president. But would 
those who voted against him want him deposed tomorrow 
and some one else put in his place? If so, whom would they 
agree upon? 

People find fault with the various cabinet officers for 
various things. That is the privilege, if not the duty, of 
every American citizen. But does anybody think the country 
would be any better off if the whole lot of them were turned 
out immediately and replaced by as many Republicans? 
Individual members of the cabinet may at any time be 
removed and replaced by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. This is done whenever there is suf- 
ficient ground of complaint. But this involves no “cabinet 
crisis” such as frequently upsets the government of other 
countyies. But if a secretary does as well as may reasonably 
be expected with his department and is not in irreconcilable 
antagonism to the policy of the administration he may an- 
ticipate as long a term and as secure a tenure as the Presi- 
dent. 

But whenever we venture in a modest way to call atten- 
tion to some of the practical advantages of the American 
system we hear from England and France and Italy and 
Germany that they are more democratic than we, that the 
President is more of an autocrat than any czar, and that if 
we want a real popular government we must copy their 
system of ministerial responsibility to parliament. But 
every country where this system is really effective has suf- 
fered from it in some degree, and has it gained anything in 
the way of democratic control? Has any one of these coun- 
tries, even after changing its administration half a dozen 
times in the last three years, got a government that com- 
mands the sincere loyalty and codperation of its parlia- 
ment and its people any better than ours? 








Is beer food? Perhaps; but to make a meal of it a man would 
have to absorb so much water and alcohol that he would be 
too waterlogged—and too drunk—to get up from the table. 





If there are any pacifists, pur sang, left of the kind who really 
believe in the efficacy of non-resistance, how must they be dis- 
turbed by the relentless advance of Germany in unresisting Russia. 








A white blackbird has appeared in the classic halls of Congress. 
Congressman Fuller, of Massachusetts, has resigned from a 
committee because it never met, did no work, and entailed “‘need- 
less and unjustifiable expense upon the people who pay the bills.” 
He must be a queer bird. He will be croaking next that Congress- 
men should earn their salaries! 








Samuel Gompers, on behalf of American labor, has sent «a 
smashing message to German labor: “You can’t talk peace with 
us now. You can’t talk international conferences with us now. 
Either you smash your autocracy, or by the gods we will smash 
it for you. Before you talk peace terms, get back from France. 
get back from Belgium, into Germany, and then we will talk 
peace.” Every American workingman worth his salt will agree. 








Chancellor von Hertling, with grave courtesy, assures us that 
there does not exist in Germany “an antagonism between an 
autocratic government and a mass of people without rights.” He 
declares that “with us Princes and Governments are the highest 
members of the nation with whom the final decision lies.” 


We are grateful for the confession. Americans do not like Princes 
—or even governments—who hold the final decision in their 
hands. That is just what we are fighting—and shall fight to the 
end. 















































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















: + The Railroad Bill, pro- 
—— viding for the details 
of government control 
during the war and for eighteen 
months thereafter, passed the Senate 
without a rollcall, after a prolonged 
discussion. At the last minute an 
amendment was inserted in the bill 
adding all short line competitive rail- 
roads to those under government con- 
trol. As the bill stands the President 
may fix rates subject to review by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
provision for compensation to the 
roads on the basis of the average op- 
erating income for the years 1915, 
1916 and 1917 stood to the end thru 
many stormy attacks. An attempt by 
Senator Lodge, with Republican back- 
ing, to reduce the period of govern- 
ment control after the war from eight- 
een months to six, failed in the final 
hours of debate. 

The Democratic senators seemed 
greatly divided over the discussion of 
the bill. Senator Underwood, of Ala- 
bama, exprest alarm at the powers 
given to the President and the possi- 
bility of permanent government own- 
ership. He warned the Senate against 
building up an autocracy, and voiced 
the hope that “the roads would be re- 
turned to their owners” as soon as 
peace was concluded. 

Senator Lewis, of Illinois, on the 
other hand, hailed the bill as the fore- 
runner of government control over 
various public utilities, and he pre- 
dicted that the question would be 
the great domestic issue in the next 
national campaign. In this portion of 
his speech he said: 

Let us not deceive ourselves as to the 
meaning of this measure. This is the be- 


ginning of the Government taking the rail- 
roads as a Government agency. The roads 
will never be permitted to return to the 
former state of personal control for private 
benefit. At the same time this country takes 
over the railroads, it will take the telegraph 
and telephone privileges, and then the prod- 
ucts for fuel, particularly the lands of coal 
and oil, and put these under Government 
direction. 


All agencies of this nature in this repub- 
lic, necessary to the public welfare of man, 
will be taken by the Government as a nec- 
essary protection of the republic. 

While Congress was attending to 
its railroad duty, Director General 
McAdoo reported that freight was 
moving in much better shape, espe- 
cially on the congested eastern roads, 
where 266,000 cars were on the rails 
as against 170,000 on January 1. 
Steps have been taken for speeding 
up repairs to rolling stock and getting 
the equipment generally in better 
shape. 


The Food That patient individual the 
ultimate consumer,  suf- 
fered this week from an- 
other general jump in food prices, and 
at the same time conflicting statements 
from several departments of the Gov- 
ernment left him puzzled as to what 
the future had in store for him. 

First came Food Controller Hoover 
with the announcement that the 
eastern part of the United States was 
facing a virtual food famine, due to 
inadequate transportation facilities. 
“The next sixty days,” he declared, 
“will be the most critical period of our 
food history.” The big consuming 
centers, he said, had been living for 
some time on their reserves, and these 
were rapidly approaching exhaustion. 
Soft corn and potatoes in large quanti- 
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JAPAN’S AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 
Che appointment of Viscount Kikujiro Ishii as Japanese representative to this country brings back 
to Washington a good friend of the United States Government. Viscount Ishii headed the Japanese 
war mission which came here last August; he was instrumental in arranging the understanding 
between Japan and America concerning China. In 1912 Viscount Ishii was Japanese Ambassador 
to France. Three years later he was made Foreign Minister of the empire 

















L’ Asino, Italy 
UNDER THE GERMAN PEACE 


An Italian warning against Teuton camouflage 
in peace proposals 


ties were spoiling in the west because 
they could not be shipped. 

Railroad Administrator McAdoo dis- 
agreed with this diagnosis. He said 
there could be no food shortage due to 
inadequate transportation, and he 
offered to provide cars to carry food, 
for the eastern cities and for shipment 
to the Allies, at whatever places and 
in whatever quantities Mr. Hoover 
cared to designate. Later in the week 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston en- 
tered the arena with a statement to 
the effect ‘that there was no reason to 
be alarmed over the food situation and 
no prospect of famine existed. 

Following all this, talk has arisen 
in Congress in favor of an investiga- 
tion to get at the real facts. Critics of 
Mr. Hoover point out that several 
weeks ago he predicted a meat famine 
in the East, which did not materialize, 
and early last fall, only a week or two 
before sugar began to disappear from 
our markets, he announced that there 
was no danger of a sugar shortage. 

Mr. Hoover made a further an- 
nouncement during the week from 
which it is to be deduced that we must 
face an era of still higher prices for 
foodstuffs. He stated that the Food 
Administration has been instrumental 
in fixing the ‘prices of wheat and sugar, 
and, in the cases of some cities, of 
milk, but beyond that it “had no 
powers or intention to interest itself in 
prices.” Those who had hoped that the 
Food Administration would extend its 
supervision to the other cereals besides 
wheat, to meat products and other 
foodstuffs, are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Since the order was issued requiring 
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COMMANDING OUR TELEPHONE UNIT IN 
FRANCE 


Mrs. Inez Ann Crittenden, of Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, sailed for France in February to take 
charge of the Telephone Unit of the American 
Expeditionary Forces overseas. In the unit are 
several hundred American girl telephone op- 
erators and interpreters, serving under the same 
rules and regulations as the men of the United 
States army 


20 per cent of other cereals in wheaten 
bread, the price of bread has risen in 
many cities. Corn, the principal adul- 
terant, has jumped in price, because 
the demand for it has increased and 
there has been no attempt to regulate 
it. The various milk commissions have 
apparently not worked out to the gen- 
eral satisfaction. Chicago has just 
weathered a boycott on the part of the 
producers which for a time reduced the 
city’s supply by 50 per cent. The Milk 
Commission for the Eastern States has 
increased prices for the consumer, in 
spite of the direct relation shown by 
the New York City Board of Health 
between milk prices and infant mortal- 
itv, and has taken no single con- 
structive step to remedy the present 
wasteful methods of distribution or 
suggest any solution for the whole 
milk problem. 

Beyond a doubt the demand for a 
full investigation of the whole food 
situation will become imperative be- 
fore spring is far advanced. 


Wheat Prices The controversy over 

n wheat prices was end- 

Fixed ed on February 23, 
when President Wilson by proclama- 
tion fixed the price for this year’s crop 
on a basis of $2.20 a bushel at Chi- 
cago, with differentials making a range 
from $2 in the farm districts to $2.27 
and $2.28 at Atlantic ports. There 
had been considerable agitation for 
higher prices, and several bills had 
been introduced in Congress by rep- 
resentatives from the grain belt fixing 
the price at $2.50 and more. 

“To increase the price of wheat 
above the present figure,” said the 
President, “or to agitate any increase 
in price, would have the effect of very 
seriously hampering the large opera- 
tions of the nation and of the Allies 
by causing the wheat of last year’s 
crop to be withheld from the market. 


It would, moreover, dislocate all the 
present wage levels that have been 
established after much anxious discus- 
sion, and would therefore create an 


industrial unrest which would be 
harmful to every industry in the 
country.” 


In refusing to raise the price, Presi- 
dent Wilson made an appeal to the 
patriotism of the farmer. “Next to the 
soldier himself, he is serving the coun- 
try and the world, and saving them 
in a way which is absolutely funda- 
mental to his own safety and pros- 
perity.”” He declared that the Railroad 
Administration, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Food Adminis- 
tration would coéperate to assist the 
farmer in every possible way. Already 
the farm industries have contributed 
over 200,000 men to tlie national 
army, and there has been a further 
drain on farm labor thru volunteering 
and because of the high wages paid in 
industrial pursuits. 

President Wilson pointed out that 
the new draft regulations had been 
drawn with a view to taking as few 
men as possible from the farms. The 
Secretary of War has asked for au- 
thority, when conditions permit, to 
furlough soldiers who would go back 
to the farm during the planting and 
harvesting seasons. In addition, na- 
tional and local agencies are organiz- 
ing to increase the supply of farm 
labor. 


Senator Lewis declares that 
government ownership of 
railroads will be the great 
issue of the next campaign, and some 
Republicans insist that the issue will be 
government efficiency, with the inev- 
itable tariff as a collateral, but it is 
apparent that the words treason, sedi- 
tion and disloyalty will figure fully as 
heavily in the congressional contest 
next fall as any matters of economic 
and social theory. When all else fails 
these magic words will be invoked to 
smash the opposing candidate. _ 

As the parties begin to jockey for 

positions in the fall campaign, the 
terms are being used more frequently, 
not always with success. Opposition 
newspapers in the west apply the term 
“seditious” to the activities of the Non- 
Partisan League, which seems to be 
gaining steadily in power. The Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin explained his re- 
cent attempt to appoint a United 
States Senator to fill the vacancy from 
that state, instead of calling for a 
general election, on the ground that he 
wished to be sure of having a patriotic 
loyalist in the Upper House. In the 
approaching four-cornered contest for 
the toga in that state the alleged loy- 
alty or disloyalty of the candidates 
promises to drown all other issues. 
. In New Jersey Governor Edge ap- 
pointed a retired reactionary political 
boss, a man of nearly eighty years, to 
the United States Senate, and in reply 
to criticisms on his selection, he as- 
serted indignantly that his appointee 
was a “staunch loyalist.” 

Before the New York State Legis- 
lature, at a hearing on the federal 


Political 
Values 


“dry” amendment, William J. Bryan 
denounced liquor as “the arch-traitor,” 
while the assembled liquor men hissed 
“pacifist.” In this legislature and in 
the New York City Board of Aldermen 
the Socialist members are branded as 
traitors whenever their colleagues have 
nothing else to do. 

Judging by the habits of the politi- 
cians and the press, it seems to be the 
rule not to apply any of these un- 
pleasant epithets to persons of con- 
servative habits of thought. But even 
under this rule great discrimination 
must be used. Mr. Gompers intimated 
in a speech on Washington’s Birthday 
that any labor man who proposed a 
conference with German labor was 
seditious. The next day representatives 
of British, French, Italian, Belgian, 
Portuguese, Rumanian and _ South 
African labor voted unanimously to 
hold such a conference. 

It is apparent that “traitors” and 
“seditionists,” in a political sense, are 
largely Pickwickian titles. “Politically 
speaking,” remarked a wise old politi- 
cian in New York this week, “a sedi- 
tionist or pro-German is any one who 
doesn’t agree with me.” 

One politician who is not calling 
any one names these days is the agile 
and youthful Mr. Hays, the new Re- 
publican National Chairman. Ap- 
parently every voting man looks good 
to Mr. Hays.:He has been leaping from 
city to city getting Republicans of 
every previous condition of servitude 
into harmony conferences. He describes 
his motto as “assimilation, not elimina- 
tion,” and declares he will be an 
impersonal chairman. . 

In New York a reporter asked 
him: “Are you impersonal as to the 
economic remedies that are being 
advocated for our national problems? 
In a word, have you some economic 
beiiefs, or do you simply want the Re- 
publican party to win elections?” 

Mr. Hays replied that he most em- 
phatically had such principles, but he 
was in too great a hurry to talk about 
them, and with that he jumped on a 
train bound for Washington and es- 
caped, thus demonstrating his adhesion 
to that time-honored precept of National 
Chairmen—safety first. 


Several state gov- 
ernors and many 
Congress other distinguished 
persons, including former President 
Taft, attended the three-day Congress 
of National Service, under the auspices 
of the National Security League, which 
concluded at Chicago on February 28. 

War until victory is attained was 
the note of the Congress. “We con- 
demn all efforts toward peace without 
victory,” read the resolution adopted. 
“All discussion of such a peace weak- 
ens the power of the nation.” A call 
was issued to all citizens to make 
every sacrifice: for the sake of winning 
the war. The campaign of patriotic 
education being pushed by the Na- 
tional Security League was endorsed. 

The adoption of a policy of uni- 
versal military service in the United 
States, “for the future safety of the 
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nation,” was emphasized strongly dur- 
ing the three days of speech-making 
and was made a part of the platform 
adopted. Governor Whitman, of New 
York, former Secretary of War Don 
M. Dickinson and others delivered 
speeches urging the military trhining 
idea. It was the only after-the-war 
recommendation made by the Congress. 


At the call of the Gov- 
ernment, representatives 
of capital and labor met 
at Washington on February 25 to 
begin a series of conferences, expected 
to extend over several weeks, with the 
object of arranging a program to 
eliminate strikes, as far as possible, 
during the war, and provide a maxi- 
mum of production. The representa- 
tives of capital were named by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
and the labor men were selections of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Two men will be named by each side 
as representatives of the public in the 
conferences, and former President 
Taft is the first selection of the capi- 
talists and Frank P. Walsh of the 
labor men. Secretary of Labor Wilson 
was the originator of the conference 
idea. 

Secretary Wilson has high hopes for 
the conferences as a solvent for labor 
problems that have been worrying the 
Administration since our entrance into 
the war. He will place at the disposal 
of the conferees data gathered by gov- 
ernment agents who are now attempt- 
ing to adjust fifty-nine separate labor 
disputes thruout the country. 

On the basis of the eventual agree- 
ment expected to be reached, the Gov- 
ernment will lay down a national labor 
policy for the duration of the war, and 
if necessary legislation will be sought 
to enforce that policy. 


A Labor 
Conference 


German Chancellor Accepts In an 
3 ‘i address 
President’s Peace Terms te the 


Reichstag on February 25 the German 
Chancellor, Count von Hertling, de- 
clared his agreement with the four 
fundamental principles that President 
Wilson on February 11 laid down as 
essential to a general and durable 
peace. These principles will be found 
in The Independent of February 23, 
page 304. The Chancellor begins by 
agreeing with the opinion exprest by 
Mr. Runciman in the House of Com- 
mons that it would be better to dis- 
cuss terms in conference than by a 
public diplomatic dialog across the 
Channel and ocean, but adopting the 
existing method he “readily admits” 
that the President’s speech “repre- 
sents perhaps a small step toward a 
mutual rapprochement.” The first of 
the four principles of the President, 
that peace must be based upon the 
essential justice of each particular 
case, the Chancellor regards as self- 
evident. It was enunciated by St. Au- 
gustine 1500 years ago. 


in a game, even the great game, now 
forever discredited, of the balance of 
power,” the Chancellor says: 

This clause, too, can be unconditionally 
assented to. Indeed, one wonders that the 
President of the United States considered 
it necessary to emphasize it anew. This 
clause contains a polemic against condi- 
tions long vanished, views against Cabinet 
politics and Cabinet wars, against mixing 
state territory and princely and private 
property, which belongs to a past that is 
far behind us. 

He “gladly applauds” the statement 
that “the balance of power” is dis- 
credited, for it was invented by Eng- 
land to apply to continental states 
that threatened to become too power- 
ful for her and “was only another ex- 
pression for England’s domination.” 
He objects to the insinuation that 
Germany is an autocratic state. 

The third and fourth clauses, that 
questions should be settled with re- 
gard for the satisfaction of national 
aspirations and the benefit of the pop- 
ulations concerned, the Chancellor 
accepts in principle and agrees with 
the President that peace on such a 
basis is discussable. He objects, how- 
ever, to a one-sided application and 
says. that “when England talks of 
people’s right of self-determination, 
she does not think of applying the 
principle to Ireland, Egypt or India.” 

Then the Chancellor explains the 
reasons and motives for the advance 
into Russia, as follows: 


Our war aims from the beginning were 


the defense of the Fatherland, the mainte- 
nance of our territorial integrity, and the 
freedom of our economic development. Our 
warfare, even where it must be aggressive 
in action, is defensive in aim. 

After the breaking off of peace negotia- 
tions by the Russian delegation on Febru- 
ary 10 we had a free hand as against Rus- 
sia. The sole aim of the advance of our 
troops, which was begun seven days after 
the rupture, was to safeguard the fruits of 
our peace with Ukraine. Aims of conquest 
were in no way a determining factor. We 
were strengthened in this by the Ukrain- 
ians’ appeal for support in bringing about 
order in their young state against the dis- 
turbances carried out by the Bolsheviki. 

If further military operations in other 
regions have taken place, the same applies 
to them. They in no way aim at conquest. 
They are solely taking place at the urgent 
appeals and representations of the popula- 
tions for protection against atrocities and 
devastation by Red Guards and other hands. 
They have, therefore, been undertaken in 
the name of humanity. 

We do not intend to establish ourselves, 
for example, in Esthonia or Livonia. In 
Courland and Lithuania our chief object is 
to create organs of self-determination and 
self-administration. 

In the regulation of the frontier question 
only what is indispensable on military 
grounds will be demanded on Germany’s 
part. 


Trotzky, the 
. pee ie . Bolshevik For- 
emands on Kussia ~4ign Minister, 


broke off the peace conference at 
Brest-Litovsk with a threat to declare 
—not war, but—revolution. He as- 
serted that the German proletariat 
would never consent to fight against 
revolutionary Russia to impose such 
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As to the second of Mr. Wilson’s 
stipulations, that “peoples and prov- 
inces are not to be bartered about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as 
tho they were mere chattels and pawns 


VOILA, SAMMY! 
The friendly welcome in this poster from Le Matin, Paris, to the American troops in France is 
backed by the offer of a genuine service to the Sammies. A service has been established for the 
sole purpose of giving the American soldiers any information they may want. “A sketch of the 
geography of France,” ‘‘a list of the leading events of the war,” “a translation of a French love 
story,”” are some typical requests 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF RUSSIA 


Finland, Lithuania, Livonia and Esthonia have, like Poland and Ukrainia, declared their inde- 
pendence. The Bolsheviki hold Petrograd and the Finnish cities of Helsingfors, Tammerfors and 
Viborg. The White Guards, fighting for a Finnish republic, hold Vasa and Uleaborg. The Germans 
are aiding the White Guards by sending shiploads of soldiers and munitions to Vasa. Sweden has 
occupied the Aland Islands. German forces by sea and land have taken Reval, the Russian naval 
base protecting the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. The German expedition headed toward 
Petrograd has already got beyond Pskov. The arrows indicate the main lines of the German 
advance into Russia from their former front below Riga 


impossible terms as the Central Pow- 
ers proposed. 

But he obviously underestimated 
the subserviency of the Socialists, for 
just as soon as the armistice expired 
the German troops entered upon their 
advance toward Petrograd and other 
important places. There are rumors 
that some of the German soldiers re- 
fused to obey the command, and even 
in one regiment shot forty-two of 
their officers, but whatever such mu- 
tinies may have amounted to, they did 
not perceptibly check the German 
movement. 

When it was perceived that the 
Germans were determined to occupy 
the western provinces the Bolsheviki 
commissaries at Petrograd, who had 
hitherto supported Trotzky, shifted 
over to Lenine, who had all the time 
insisted that a bad peace was better 
than none. So Trotzky was compelled 
to inform Berlin by wireless that he 
would accept the terms dictated by 
Germany at Brest-Litovsk. But the 
German Government asked for per- 
sonal and written confirmation of the 
message, and when communications 
were exchanged at the frontier it was 
found that the German demands had 
risen considerably in the few days 
since the conference at Brest-Litovsk 
had adjourned. 

The original German demands, ac- 
cording to the Russian report, involved 
the surrender of 160,000. square miles 
of territory having a population of 
18,000,000, the payment of an indem- 
nity of $1,500,000,000, the renewal 


of the old commercial treaty for thirty 
years, and the promise on the part of 
Russia not to spread revolutionary 
propaganda in Germany. 

The new terms, of which Germany 
demanded acceptance within forty- 
eight hours, required the withdrawal 
of the Red Guards and Russian troops 
from the Ukraine, Poland, Courland, 
Finland, Livonia and Esthonia and 
the complete demobilization of the 
army. Ores were to be exported with- 
out tariff and Germany guaranteed 
the same treatment in regard to com- 
mercial rights as the most favored na- 
tion at least until 1925. Russian and 
Entente warships must be interned 
and the mines cleared away from the 
Baltic and Black seas, 


At the Brest- 
Litovsk con- 
ference General 
Hoffman threatened Trotzky that if 
Russia did not accept the German 
peace terms he would take Reval 
within a week. The plan of campaign, 
thus frankly declared, he has almost 
literally carried out. An expedition 
from Moon Jsland at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Riga moved eastward along 
the coast of the Gulf of Finland to 
Reval and entered it without opposi- 
tion. The municipality of Reval on the 
approach of the Germans declared 
Esthonia an independent and neutral 
state and sent word to the Germans to 
that effect. The Germans replied that 
in view of this declaration of inde- 
pendence they were coming as guests, 


The German Advance 
Into Russia 


not as conquerers. Reval was a Rus- 
sian naval base, one of the main de- 
fenses of Petrograd, and by taking it 
the Germans came into the possession 
of valuable naval and military stores, 
for these, it seems, were neither re- 
moved nor destroyed. The German fleet 
is now free to enter the Gulf of Fin- 
land and could doubtless bombard 
Petrograd. 

Another German expedition starting 
from Riga followed up the line of the 


* railroad to Petrograd and took Pskov, 


about half way to the capital. But here 
the Bolsheviki, who in most places 
had offered no opposition, rallied and 
drove out the small German detach- 
ment. The Germans in their present 
invasion of Russia are not keeping a 
solid formation but divide up _ into 
parties of only a few hundred men. 
They are welcomed by the landed and 
upper classes who have suffered from 
the depredations of the Bolsheviki and 
some of the Baltic troops have joined, 
the Germans. 

The German troops sent into the 
Ukraine made a still more rapid ad- 
vance by using motor cars and trains. 
Within a few days they had occupied 
Jitomir where the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment is established and are now ap- 
proaching Kiev, more than two hun- 
dred miles east of the old German line. 
Kiev is still held by the Bolsheviki, 
whom the Germans and Ukrainians will 
now endeavor to dislodge. 

Lenine and Trotzky, having failed 
to make peace with the Germans or 
even to secure an armistice, have now 
called upon their followers to oppose 
the invasion by every means in their 
power. The Bolshevik proclamation 
reads: 

Resistance to the German hordes thus 
becomes the principal task of the revolu- 
tion—brave, heroic, obstinate, and pitiless 
resistance. Every position, every railway 
station, every locomotive must be defended. 


Every possible obstacle must be put in the 
way of the enemy. 


Civil War in Finland has been in an 
Finland embarrassing position in 
the present war. United 

against her will with Russia and ‘suf- 
fering under the oppression of the late 
Czar, who had deprived them of the 
liberties he had sworn to regard, the 
Finns were only desirous of obtaining 
their independence. The Finnish army 
was: disbanded by the Czar in 1902, 
and instead of army service, the 
Finns were obliged to contribute to 
the Russian military establishment. 
Naturally a democratic people, the 
Finns could hardly sympathize with 
either Germany or Russia in the war. 
Nevertheless, a large number of the 
Finns, believing that the only way to 
restore independence was to defeat 
Russia, crossed the Baltic and enlisted 
in the German army with the under- 
standing that they were not to be 
compelled to fight against any except 
the Russians. After the overthrow of 
the autocracy in Russia and the decla- 
ration of independence by Finland, the 
Finnish volunteers wished to return 
to their own country in order to fight 
for its freedom and to put down the 
disorders occasioned there by the Rus- 
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sian Bolsheviki. Accordingly, four 
steamers carrying the Finnish soldiers 
and- some German ‘volunteers with 
arms and ammunition have been sent 
from Germany to Vasa, where the 
Finnish Government driven out of the 
capital has established itself. 

Here a Finnish national army is 
being created under the leadership of 
Baron Gustaf Mannerheim, who has 
served in the Russian army both in 
the campaign against the Japanese 
and against the Austrians in Bukovina 
during the present war. He is sup- 
posed to have some sixty thousand 
troops,.and with the aid just received 
from the Germans expects to be able 
to regain the capital and the south- 
eastern part of Finland, still under the 
control of the Red Guards. Only in 
February, General Mannerheim took 
Uleaborg from the Red Guards, but it 
seems they are still holding the city of 
Tammerfors, on the main railroad line 
between Helsingfors and Vasa. The 
Red Guard also has control of Viborg 
on the Finnish-Russian frontier, so 
they are able to get reinforcements 
and munitions from their comrades in 
Petrograd. General Mannerheim says: 
“Our aim is to liberate Finland from 
anarchy. We will erect a dam against 
the Bolshevik waves to save the cul- 
‘ture of Finland and secure the free- 
dom of the country.” 

On the other hand, the Bolsheviki 
say that “what is going on in Finland 
now is only a rehearsal for the Euro- 
pean drama of which the in 
shortly is going up.” But De 
of the Socialists of Finland, repélled 
by the riot and slaughter of the revo- 
lutionists, are joining the White 
Guard. The animosity of the Reds is 
directed specially against the educated 
classes, ° 

The Finnish Government has been 
recognized by France, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland. Mr. Balfour, in receiving 
the Finnish Mission at London, stated 
that Great Britain approved the rea- 
sons for Finland’s independence and 
disapproved of the former Russian 


policy of oppression, and hoped soon 
to be able to recognize Finland’s inde- 
dependence de jure as it has already 
de facto. A Finnish delegation, headed 
by Dr. Iulio N. Reuter, a professor in 
the University of Helsingfors, is now 
in Washington asking from America 
the recognition of Finnish inde- 
pendence. The United States Food 
Administration has promised to re- 
lease forty thousand tons of corn and 
wheat for Finland, but it is impossible 
at present to get ships to carry it over. 
As Finland is largely dependent upon 
outside supplies for food, formerly 
upon the United States and more 
recently upon Ukraine, and both these 
bases are now shut off, the suffering 
among the people is very serious. 


: The convention of Irish- 
— men called by the Brit- 
ish Government to draw 
up a constitution for Ireland is said 
to have reached the end of its labors 
and to be about to report, altho it is 
rumored that it failed to come to an 
agreement. In the meantime the Gov- 
ernment, being anxious to avoid a 
conflict during the conference, has 
avoided using strong measures to en- 
force order, and the Sinn Feiners, tak- 
ing advantage of this laxity, have 
stirred up disorders in various parts 
of the country, especially in the west. 
They declare British rule at an end, 
and, in the name of the republic, in- 
dulge in all sorts of outlawry. Tele- 
graph wires are cut and roads block- 
aded by cutting down trees. Cattle are 
driven off in droves in open daylight. 
Mobs headed by bands visit farms and 
declare them® commandeered for the 
Irish Republic. Arms and funds are 
being seized wherever they can be 
discovered. A bank manager in County 
Clare was held up on the highway and 
robbed of $30,000. The airdrome near 
Dublin was entered by six armed men, 
who carried off the military maps and 
papers. 
The American soldiers and sailors, 
because they are regarded as fighting 
for Great Britain, are treated with 


WHAT THE ALLIES LOSE BY THE DEFECTION OF RUSSIA 
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THE BOLSHEVIKI FIGHT AGAIN 


Ensign Krylenko, commander-in-chief of the 

Russian army under Bolshevik control, is lead- 

ing a hastily reorganized resistance against 
Germany’s invasion 


especial animosity. At Passage, County 
Cork, fifteen American marines re- 
turning to their ship were attacked 
with stones by four times their num- 
ber of Sinn Feiners and had to charge 
the crowd repeatedly to keep them 
back. One of the Americans was 
knocked unconscious by a big stone 
and others received lesser injuries. 
When the British police arrived they 
escorted the Americans thru the 
streets, but after they were embarked 
the mob continued to stone the Amer- 
ican vessel from the shore. The Gov- 
ernment has been forced to send 
additional troops to the scene of dis- 
turbances and County Clare has been 
declared a special area under the De- 
fense of the Realm Act, which is 
equivalent to establishing martial law. 


soy The defection of 

we at Russia's Russia means that 
Withdrawal Means the Allies have 
lost about half of the area and two- 
fifths of the population from which they 
can draw recruits and that the front 
which the Central Powers have to de- 
fend in Europe has been shortened by 
half. The figures are given in the ad- 
jacent diagram. Actually the military 
disadvantage to the Allies is far greater 
than appears from these, for the Ger- 
man and Austrian troops withdrawn 
from Russia may be used on other 
fronts, while the Russian armies are 
disbanded. The territory of Russia is 
not only alienated from the Allies but 
is virtually added to the enemy, for it 
all may be drawn upon for grain, meat 
and metals. Formerly the Central Pow- 
ers were open to attack from the west, 
south and east, but the eastern front 
is now free and there is little danger 


LENGTH OF FRONT IN MILES 
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of an invasion from the Greek and 
Italian fronts on the south. 

There have been many charts pub- 
lished during the war showing the area 
1 and population of the two belligerent 
groups; either on a basis of their area 
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and population in 1914 or on the basis 
of territories held at the moment of 
publication by the contending forces. 
Both kinds of calculation are interest- 
ing and,’ for their own purposes, quite 
legitimate, but neither shows what are 
the effective areas and populations 
fully involved in the war. It is, for ex- 
ample, absurd to count Germany’s over- 
seas colonies as part of the resources 
of the Central Powers available for the 
campaign of 1918, since these colonies 
are all occupied by Germany’s foes. But 
it is likewise misleading to rank the 
millions of belligerents in China and 
India as available recruits for the im- 
mediate future, altho they are aligned 
with the Allies. The accompanying dia- 
grams of the effective forces of the bel- 
ligerents in Europe are calculated on 
the following basis: 1. European areas 
and peoples are only considered, with 
the exceptions of Turkey in Asia, the 
United States of America, the self- 


governing British Dominions, Algeria’ 


and Tunis. These exceptions are made 
because the regions mentioned can and 
do furnish armies to the war zones in 
numbers proportionate to their popula- 
tion and resources. 2. Areas under mili- 
tary occupation are not counted for the 
conqueror because, generally speaking, 
they are not available as recruiting 
areas. But nations whose territory is 
mostly occupied by the enemy are not 
counted for either side, since the ad- 
vantage of their “armies in being” is 
offset by the advantage to the enemy 
of the use of the greater part of their 
natural resources. 


The proposal of 
the Swedish Gov- 
the Aland Islands ernment to send a 
military expedition to the Aland 
Islands was passed by the Riksdag by 
a vote of 131 to 15 on February 23. 
Immediately upon securing this au- 
thorization the Government took ac- 
tion and sent 500 soldiers to take pos- 
session of the islands. Professor Eden, 
the Swedish Premier, announced that 
the occupation was only temporary, to 
be terminated on March 1, 1919, or 
at the conclusion of the war. His ob- 
ject was to protect the inhabitants, 
who are mostly Swedes, from the dis- 
order that was devastating the main- 
land. The 600 White Guards on the 
islands were taken away by the Swed- 
ish steamship and transported thru 
Sweden to the Finnish frontier. 

. The Aland Islands have been in dis- 
pute for more than two hundred years. 
They were taken from Sweden by 
Peter the Great in 1714, but thru the 
interposition of Great Britain and 
France, Russia has never been allowed 
to fortify the islands. The Russian 
fortress of Bomarsund on the: largest 
of the islands was destroyed by an 
Anglo-British force during the Crim- 
ean War of 1854, and has never been 
rebuilt. Since the Aland Islands 
occupy a position at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, they control both the 
Swedish and the Finnish coast to the 
north, and they occupy an almost 
equally commanding position in regard 
to the Gulf of Finland, which leads to 
Petrograd. 


Sweden Occupies 








THE GREAT WAR 


February 22 — German _§sea-raider 
“Wolf” returns to port after fifteen 
month cruise. British, after taking 
Jericho, cross the Jordan. 

February 23—Sweden occupies the 
Aland Islands. Americans reported 
in the Chemin des Dames sector, on 
the Aisne. 

February 24—Red Cross liner “Flori- 
zel” wrecked on reef of Newfound- 
land. Venice bombed by Austrian 
airplanes. 

February 25—Chancellor von Hertling 
announces agreement with Presi- 
dent’s peace terms. Turks retake 
Trebizond. Germans take Pskov and 
Reval. 

February 26—Three Americans killed 
and nine gassed in Toul sector. 
Esthonia declares independence and 
neutrality. 

February 27—British hospital ship 
“Glenart Castle’ sunk in Bristol 
Channel. Pershing reports total 
American losses to date are 100, 
killed, wounded and missing. 

February 28—Japan proposes occupa- 
tion of Russian ports on Pacific. 
British Admiralty reports loss of 
fourteen vessels over 1600 tons and 
four smaller. 




















This, so far, is the only action offi- 
cially taken by the Swedish Govern- 
ment in the struggle. Even the 
exportation of arms and ammunition 


is prohibited by the Swedish Govern-" 


ment, altho many of the Swedish 
people would be glad to send such 
assistance over the -border to the 
White Guard, which is trying to res- 
cue Finland from the Bolsheviki. A 
number of Swedish women, including 
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BRITISH MEAT CARD 


On February 25 Baron Rhondda, the British 
Food Controller, put the public on a ration of 
about a pound of meat for each grown person 
and a half ration for children under ten. The 
above card provides for twenty weeks. The 
pe is entitled each week to make three pur- 

hases of uncooked meat to the value of fivepence 
ona one of five ounces of pork, poultry or game 


have petitioned the Government to 
allow such aid to be sent to the Fin- 
nish Republic. 

On the other hand, some of the 
Swedish Socialists sympathize with 
the Bolsheviki and threaten a gen- 
eral strike in case the Government 
permits arms to go thru. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to prevent the rais- 
ing of funds in Sweden for the na- 
tional cause in Finland, or to hinder 
men, anxious to join the White 
Guard, from slipping over the border 
into Finland. 


: The steamer “Flori- 
The Siupwreck, zel” of the British 

Red Cross Line, 
which left St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
for New York on the night of the 23d, 
ran onto a reef twenty miles north of 
Cape Race. The “Florizel’” was a 
stanch ice-breaker of 3000 tons and 
her skipper, Captain Martin, was an 
experienced seaman, but it appears 
that in the blinding snow of the bliz- 
zard the coast could not be discerned 
and the floating ice disabled the patent 
log so the vessel, instead of keeping 
well out to sea until the southerly 
angle of the island was passed, turned 
or drifted westward and struck the 
coast. 

On account of the storm and 
the breakers between the cliffs and 
the reef it was impossible to under- 
take the rescue until the following day 
when lifeboats took off the forty-four 
sury Ninety-two persons were 
los cluding ten women of the 
twelve, and all the four children on 
board. 


: A German sea-raider, 
Po att the “Wolf,” has re- 

turned safely after a 
voyage of destruction which for dar- 
ing and success rivals that of the 
famous “Emden.” She started out fif- 
teen months ago and cruised the At- 
lantic, Indian and Pacific oceans, 
finally turning up at Kiel. The Medi- 
terranean and the Strait of Gibraltar 
are, it appears, less closely guarded. 
According to the German announce- 
ment: “She brought home more than 
400 members of crews of sunken ships 
of various nationalities, especially 
numerous colored and white British 
soldiers, besides several guns captured 
from armed steamships and great 
quantities of valuable raw materials, 
such as rubber, copper, brass, zinc, 
cocoa beans, copra, etc., to the value 
of many million marks.” 

There have been rumors during the 
past year of depredations in the Pa- 
cific, but no definite information was 
allowed to transpire. Following the 
Berlin announcement of the return of 
the “Wolf” the British Admiralty 
states that nine steamers and three 
sailing vessels were sunk by the 
raider. 

The largest of the “Wolf’s” victims 
were the Japanese “Hitachi Maru” 
and the Spanish “Igotz-Mendi.” Three 
American vessels of five or six hun- 
dred tons hailing from San Francisco, 
the “Beluga,” “Winslow” and “En- 
core,” were sunk by the sea-raider in 
the Pacific. 














A TALK WITH TROTZKY 


BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


This personal interview with the leader of the Bolsheviki is 
the first of a series of articles to be presented in The 
Independent by Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, the 





T was on a short Petrograd De- 
cember day but a little over a 
month after the capture of power 
by the Bolsheviks that I ran the 
gauntlet of the soldiers that guard the 
long corridors of Smolni Institute and 
was ushered into the presence of Leon 
Trotzky, nee Bronstein, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for the Bolsheviks and 
right hand man of Lenine, nee Oulia- 
noff, the economist and stratedt of 
Russian Socialism. I found a square- 
shouldered man of medium hight whose 
advertisement of intellect in his broad 
wall-like forehead was balanced by a 
firm, square chin announcing will. 

After telling him I was interested in 
his economic program rather than his 
peace program, I asked: “Is it the in- 
tention of your party to dispossess the 
owners of industrial plants in Russia?” 

“No,” he replied. “We are not ready 
yet to take over all industry. That will 
come in time, but no one can say how 
soon, For the present, we expect out of 
the earnings of a factory to pay the 
owner five or six per cent yearly on 
his actual investment. What we aim at 
now is control rather than ownership.” 

“What do you mean by ‘control’?” 

“T mean that we will see to it that 
the factory is run not from the point 
of view of private profit but from the 
point of view of the social welfare 
democratically conceived. For example, 
we will not allow the capitalist to shut 
up his factory in order to starve his 
workmen into submissiveness or be- 
cause it is not yielding him a profit. If 
it is turning out economically a needed 
product it must be kept running. If the 
capitalist abandons it, he will lose it 
altogether, for a board of directors 
chosen by the workmen will be put in 
charge. 

“Again, ‘control’ implies that the 
books and correspondence of the con- 
cerh will be open to the public, so that 
henceforth there will be no industrial 
secrets. If this concern hits upon a 
better process or device it will be com- 
municated to all other concerns in the 
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sider my half year in Russia, in 1917, the richest experience 
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same branch of industry, so that the 
public will promptly realize the utmost 
possible benefit from the find. At pres- 
ent, it is hidden away from other con- 
cerns at the dictate of the profit-seeking 
motive and for years the article may be 
kept needlessly scarce and dear to the 
consuming public. 

“ ‘Control’ -also means that primary 
requisites limited in quantity such as 
coal, oil, iron, steel, etc., will be allotted 
to the different plants calling for them 
with an eye to their social utility. On 
a limited stock of materials of produc- 
tion, concerns that produce luxuries 
should have a slighter claim than those 
which produce necessaries. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” he added, 
“we are not ascetics. Luxuries shall be 
produced, too, when there is enough of 
fuel and materials for all the factories.” 

“On what basis will you apportion a 
limited supply of the means of produc- 
tion among the claimant industries?” . 

“Not as now according to the bidding 
of capitalists against one another, but 
on the basis of full and carefully gath- 
ered statistics.” 

“Will the workmen’s committee or 
the elected managers of a factory be 
free to run it according to their own 
lights?” 

“No, they will be subject to policies 
laid down by the local council of work- 
men’s deputies.” 

“Will this council be at liberty to 
adopt such policies as it pleases?” 

“No, their range of discretion will be 
limited in turn by regulations made for 
each class of industry by the boards or 
bureaus of the central government.” 

“In a conversation last week with 
Prince Kropotkin,” I said, “he urged 
that each center be autonomous with 
respect to the industries carried on 
within it. Let the city of Moscow, for 
example, be owner and mistress of all 
the mills in and around that city. What 
do you think of it?” 

“Kropotkin’s communalism,” replied 
Trotzky, leaning forward a little in his 
earnestness, “would work in a simple 
society based on agriculture and house- 
hold industries, but it isn’t at all suited 
to the state of things in modern indus- 
trial society. The coal from the Donetz 
basin goes all over Russia and is in- 
dispensable in all sorts of industries. 
Now, don’t you see that if the organ- 
ized people of that district could do just 
as they pleased with the coal mines, 
they could hold up all the rest of Rus- 


sia if they chose? Entire independence 
of each locality respecting its industries 
would result in endless friction and dif- 
ficulties in a society that has reached 
the stage of local specialization of in- 


_dustry. It might even bring on civil 


war. Kropotkin has in mind the Rus- 
sia of sixty years ago, the Russia of 
his youth.” 

“Then you are centralist rather than 
federalist?” 

“Not at all,” he answered quickly, 
“on economic matters the degree of 
centralization should correspond with 
the actual stage of development of in- 
dustrial organization. But unitary reg- 
ulation of production is very different 
from the centralization that character- 
ized the old regime. There is no call for 
the steam roller to crush the different 
nationalities among us into conformity 
of speech, religion, education, etc.” 

“What should be done to meet the 
wishes of the diverse nationalities in 
Russia, Finns, Letts, Lithuanians, Lit- 
tle Russians, Georgians, Armenians and 
Tartars?” 

“The only solution is a Federal Union 
such as you have in the United States. 
Let each of the states of future Russia 
be free to do as it will in respect to 
language, schools, religion, courts, laws, 
penal systems, etc.” 

“Do you propose that the profits 
earned by a concern shall be divided 
among its workers?” 

“No, profit-sharing is a bourgeois 
notion. The workers in a mill will be 
paid adequate wages. All the profits 
not paid to the owners will belong to 
society.” 

“To the local community or to the 
central government?” 

“They will be shared between the two 
according to their comparative needs.” 

“What will be shared—everything 
above running expenses? Or will you 
set aside something for depreciation, so 
that when the plant is worn out there 
will be money enough to replace it?” 

“Oh, of course, it is only pure profit 
that will be divided.” 

“By sticking to this principle you 
can keep up the existing industrial 
outfit. But in some branches—say the 
making of motorcycles or tractors— 
new factories are called for to supply 
the expanding needs of the public. 
Where will the money come from that 
will build these new factories?” 

“We can impose on the capitalist to 
whom weallow [Continued on page 428 
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THE CASE 


FOR MR. GARFIELD 









ai RESIDENT WIL- 
SON is of course 
to blame,” says the 
editor of the Met- 
ropolitan Magazine. “It was 
he who appointed Mr. Gar- 
field - Fuel Administrator, 
knowing well that Mr. Gar- 
field had no knowledge of 
coal mining or coal distrib- 
ution, and no executive ex- 
perience whatever.” 
What are the facts? 
In 1901, Mr. Garfield be- 
came manager of a Cleve- 
land syndicate that devel- 
oped the coal mines in the 
Piney Fork district of 
Ohio, built.a railroad from 
those mines to a Lake Erie 
.port, and finally sold the 
properties to the Lake 
Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Company, at whose re- 
quest Mr. Garfield remained 
a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the mining com- 
pany. : 
He was president of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1898, was a mem- 
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Beginning with Decem- 
ber 8, bad weather tied up 
the railroad lines. They 
had been struggling with 
a freight congestion. They 
were short of locomotives 
because of the - demands 
that had been made upon 
them for a supply of loco- 
motives abroad. They 
were overburdened with 
the appalling increase of 
goods for the séaboard— 
our foreign commerce 
having leaped from two 
billion dollars a year to 
nine billions a year. Our 
docking facilities were in- 
adequate. Loaded cars 
‘were filling the seaboard 
terminals. They were fill- 
ing the sidings on all the 
eastern lines, half way to 
Chicago. And of _ these 
cars one-half were loaded 
with coal. 

It followed that there 
were not enough empty 
coal cars to supply the 
» mines. The output of coal 
slowed down to wait for 








ber of its executive commit- 
tee for several years, and as chairman 
of its building committee conducted the 
construction of its present building. 

He helped to organize the Cleveland 
Trust Company, which has been suc- 
cessful as one of the most ably man- 
aged financial institutions of Cleveland. 
He was one of its directors, its vice- 
presidents, its counsel, and a member 
of its executive committee from the 
time of its organization, until he re- 
tired from practise as a lawyer in 
November, 1903. 

During his years of practise he had 
sole charge of an estate that had in- 
terests in Lake Michigan iron mines, in 
a shipbuilding firm, in real estate, and 
in various business companies. 

He took part in the reorganization 
of the Conneaut Water Company, which 
he helped to save from financial ship- 
wreck and to put in the way of its 
present success. He assisted in forming 
the Citizens’ Association of Cleveland, 
which freed the city from the control 
of an ancient gang of corruptionists. 
He was for eleven years chairman of 
the national committee for the reform 
ef our consular service—a committee 
composed of representatives of various 
chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade. 

After sixteen years of practise as a 
lawyer, he became a member of the 
faculty of Princeton University, in 
1904. A few years later he was elected 
president of Williams College, where 
the was as successful in directing its 
‘business interests as in overseeing its 
educational activities. 
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This is the man whom the editor of 
the Metropolitan Magazine accuses of 
having had “no knowledge of coal 
mining or coal distribution and no ex- 
ecutive experience whatever”! 

It seems incredible that the editor of 
a national magazine could make such a 
statement in innocent ignorance of the 
facts. It is even more incredible that 
he could be guiltily falsifying, for the 
purpose of weakening the faith of the 
readers of his magazine in the war 
measures of his Government. But, most 
incredible of all, other magazine ed- 
itors, scores of newspaper editors, and 
numberless citizens have repeated the 
same falsehood when the feeblest in- 
quiry into the facts would have con- 
vinced them that Mr. Garfield was a 
man of business experience in all sorts 
of commercial and financial undertak- 
ings, including the mining of coal and 
its transportation. 

The same ill-informed critics of Mr. 
Garfield’s personal record have been 
voluble in condemnation of his record 
as a fuel administrator. And here again 
the facts are easily learned. 

In the week immediately preceding 
his appointment, the output of bitumi- 
nous coal had fallen to the lowest point 
cf the year. From that time until the 
beginning of December, it rose continu- 
ously, with slight recessions, until the 
total production for the period was 
considerably greater than it had been 
for the same period of the previous 
year. The coal problem had apparently 
been solved. But a transportation prob- 
lem had developed. 


the cars. And the output 
of steel and steel products slowed down 
for want of coal. From the first of De- 


cember to the middle of January ship- . 


ments of steel plates fell nearly fifty 
per cent. Projectile steel fell nearly 
forty-five per cent. “The plotted curves 
of weekly shipments of all steel prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Garfield says, “looked like 
a cubist picture of Niagara Falls.” 
There was not enough coal to supply 
the ships in the harbors; therefore they 
could not move the goods accumulated 
at the wharves. There was not enough 
coal to supply the cities, and the poor 
were freezing in their homes. Mr. Gar- 
field’s order for a closing down. of busi- 
ness and industry on Mondays was not 
an order designed to save coal, but to 
relieve the railroad congestion and 
clear coal for the ships and the house- 
holds. 

The order was successful. Within 
twelve days, 480 ships carrying two 
million-tons of food, fuel, munitions and 
other war supplies were bunkered ,and 
sent from our ports. The flow of sup- 
plies to our army was restored. The 
empty coal cars were started back to 
the mines. And instead of allowing the 
congestion of traffic and the consequent 
shortage of coal to cripple our most 
necessary industries, blindly, a general 
closing of all industries, except the most 
vital ones, saved our people from killing 
hardships and removed the stoppage in 
the stream of traffic. 

The critics who compute the value of 
the coal saved and compare it with the 
sum of wages and the value of manu- 
factures lost by the closing order, are 
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making a point that is be- 
side the issue. The fac- 
tories would have closed 
for want of coal in any 
case, and the wages would 
have been lost. The clos- 
ing order was not an order 
designed primarily to save 


coal, but to cure the 
freight congestion so as to 
free the coal already 


stalled in railroad Sidings 
and return the empty cars 
to coal mines that were 
shut down for the lack of 
cars at their tipples. 

The order was advised 
by the super War Council 
as an urgent war measure. 
It was supported by the 
Director General of the 
Railroads.: It was issued 
by Mr. Garfield because, 
under the Lever act, he 
was the only official who 
could issue it. It was suc- 
cessful. And the critics 
who have been clamoring 
against it are as ingenuous 
and as well informed as 
the editors who announce 








country are located in what 
the military people might 
call difficult terrain. The 
usual mine of the great 
Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia fields is located 
well up on one side of a 
narrow mountain valley. 
At the bottom of the valley 
there is usually just room 
enough for a river and a 
railroad. There are no con- 
siderable flat spaces on 
which coal could be stacked 
up. 

The nation’s coal must be 
kept moving along the rail- 
roads as a city’s water sup- 
ply is kept moving thru 
the water mains. The best 
assurance of a satisfactory 
supply of coal for next 
winter lies in an adjust- 
ment of the machinery of 
transportation to the needs 
of consumers—an adjust- 
ment so foresighted and so 
comprehensive that the 
coal will flw day by day 
from mine to furnace with 
the absolute minimum of 








that Mr. Garfield has “no 
knowledge of coal mining or coal dis- 
tribution, and,no executive experience 
whatever.” 

The problems of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration are not merely problems in busi- 
ness management. They are not merely 
efficiency problems that call only for 
executive ability. They are the same 
human problems that have taxed the 
wisdom of the governments of the whole 
world during the past few years of war. 
And the man who solves them has to 
have more than an experience in coal 
production and coal distribution. 

When Mr. Garfield was appointed 
Fuel Administrator, the production of 
coal was at its lowest ebb because of 
strikes and lockouts at the mines. 
“There were,” he says, “two ways to 
proceed. Government, under plea of 
war necessity, might have used force. 
I do not deny that, in times like these, 
force must be used’ in last resort to 
carry out the programs of government. 
But there was a better way in this in- 
stance, and the Fuel Administration 
relied upon it. Operators and mine 
workers were brought together. The 
ideal set up by President Wilson was 
recalled to their minds. Our dependence 
upon coal for the prosecution of the 
war was explained. It was firmly in- 
sisted that in the present crisis there 
should be neither union nor non-union; 
that_for the period of the war all con- 
troversy between operators and mine 
workers must cease. The appeal was 
heeded and production steadily rose 
until winter set in, in spite of the fact 
that, as some thought, government had 


laid a blighting hand on legitimate 
profits. It was a practical illustration 
of the potency of the new idea of free- 
dom, a demonstration of the efficiency 
of democracy and the consciousness of 
a common purpose.” 

It is now complained that by restrict- 
ing profits the Fuel Administration dis- 
couraged production. It is argued that 
if the mine owner had been allowed to 
make greater profits, he would have 
been so eager to increase his tonnage 
that there would have been an abun- 
dant supply of coal. But the govern- 
ments of other countries have found 
that the laborer will not work patriot- 
ically to supply a national need when 
his employer is taking advantage of 
that need in order to profiteer. Labor 
will be loyal and unselfish only when 
the employer of labor is loyal and un- 
selfish. It is necessary to prevent the 
employer from profiteering before the 
employee can be prevented from prof- 
iteering. Without price fixing at the 
mines, there would have been strikes 
and discontent and a consequent coal 
shortage. The Fuel Administrator’s pol- 
icy discouraged the profiteering of cap- 
ital and the profiteering of labor. His 
critics who argue that the price of coal 
should not have been fixed are willing 
to have the mine owner profiteer, but 
they suggest no way to make miners 
work loyally for such an employer. Mr. 
Garfield’s policy has obtained an un- 
selfish codperation from both. 

What remains of the fuel problem 
is almost wholly a problem of transpor- 
tation. Most of the coal mines of the 
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carriage and of delay. 

It is to secure such an adjustment 
that the new zone plan for bituminous 
coal has ‘been perfected and adopted. 
This is the plan sponsored originally 
by Mr. F. S. Peabody of the Coal Pro- 
duction Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, and amended some- 
what to square with the ideas of the 
transportation experts of Mr. McAdoo’s 
railroad administration. By this plan 
every considerable coal field in the 
country is assigned a definitely bounded 
district to which shipments from it, ex- 
cept under exceptional circumstances, 
will be confined. These districts occa- 
sionally overlap—a particular city may 
be in two or three districts instead of 
in one alone, and get its coal from two 
or three fields instead of from one. In 
the West the districts are arranged with 
reference solely to securing the shortest 
possible haul for all coal consumed. 
Districting the East has been a more 
complicated problem. Length of haul 
was a chief consideration here, as in 
the West. But it was also necessary to 
reduce traffic on roads. 

This system of zoning promises to 
untie the knots of congestion in rail- 
road traffic that had to be cut, last win- 
ter, with the closing order. It promises 
to supplement an adequate production 
of coal with an adequate distribution 
of it. 

And unless the war affects the 
railroads and the industries of the 
country more adversely next winter 
than they were affected last winter, it 
would seem that the fuel problem has 
been solved. 
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THE WORLD MOVES ON 


BY ROBERT McNUTT McELROY, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICS AT PRINCETON 


UNIVERSITY, EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


HE course of history justifies 

the statement that revolutions 

never move backward, but ever 

forward. At times the march of 
civilization has seemed to one genera- 
tion or another permanently stopped; 
but later generations have seen that it 
had only been checked. When Xerxes, 
the Persian, erected his great white 
throne upon the sacred soil of Greece, 
the progress of civilization appeared to 
stop; but the march of Alexander the 
Great followed in due course, and the 
once victorious Persian Empire passed 
like a’ dream, to make room for the 
nobler spirit of a Greek and then of a 
Roman civilization. 

Again, when Rome had run her 
course, and progress demanded a 
change, we see the rude forms of Teu- 
tonic warriors gathering on the border. 
Long they hesitated, awed by the pres- 
tige of the Eternal City. Then they en- 
tered, and thoughtful men of that gen- 
eration wrote “finis” upon their un- 
finished histories of civilization. 

St. Augustine, viewing what he felt 
to be the ruin of this world, wrote his 
“Eternal City” by way of consolation 
to those whose dreams of the immor- 
tality of Rome had passed with them 
beneath the yoke of the barbarian. They 
could not see the results of the Teutonic 
invasion, but the historians of a later 
century saw clearly that those bar- 
barians brought with them the germ of 
an idea which was necessary to prog- 
ress. Greece and Rome had contributed 
what they had to give and had passed 
from the stage. The Teuton had ar- 
rived to play his part, bringing with 
him the idea of representation, without 
which world empire could be nothing 
higher than despotism. 

For centuries after the disruption of 
Rome, the new idea of representation 
struggled against the old idea of au- 
toeracy. In one section of Europe after 
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another, representative government ap- 
peared to gain a foothold, and then 
perished, overwhelmed by the more 
highly developed efficiency of military 
autocracy. At last autocracy seemed to 
triumph thruout the whole continent, 
except in the mountain fastnesses of 
Switzerland and the lowlands of Hol- 
land, and the spirit of Julius Cesar, 
the spirit of military autétracy, ruled 
again. Apparently revolution had gone 
backward. 

But the Teutonic tribes had con- 
quered England also. Here in the com- 
parative isolation of the seagirt island, 
step by step the new idea won its way, 
until, in 1265, grim old Simon de Mont- 
fort established it permanently as the 
ideal of England, by calling together 
the first House of Commons, the an- 
cestor of every modern parliament. 

After this victory the cause of repre- 
sentative government advanced more 
rapidly; tho with constant reverses, re- 
verses at times interpreted as final vic- 
tories for autocracy. But autocracy is 
a form of minority rule, and minority 
rule can never win a final victory. 

Then in 1688 came “the Glorious 
Revolution” widely, heralded by the 
men of that generation as the apothe- 
osis of freedom, the complete and final 
enthronement of the idea of government 
by the people’s representatives. But 
even while the unseeing contemporary 
was exhausting his vocabulary of 
praise upon the glories of this revolu- 
tion which had “made England forever 
free,” a cunning aristocracy was de- 
vising an attack which meant restoring 
autocratic government in England. 

For years the seats in the people’s 
Parliament had not been redistributed. 
Centers like old Saram which once had 
been populous had lost most of their 
population, but had retained the right 
to send representatives to Parliament; 
and the old Whig Regency, intent upon 
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ruling without regard to the will of the 
people, purchased enough of such seats 
te insure their control. This was an 
attack upon the representative idea, and 
its success meant that free government 
by representation had ceased in Eng- 
land. The form of a representative par- 
liament remained, but the substance 
was gone; and again revolution ap- 
peared to have moved backward. 

When the young German monarch, 
George the Third, came to the throne 
of England, in 1760, he came filled with 
the determination to rule as an abso- 
lute sovereign, unhampered by the will 
of the people. He at once began bidding 
egainst the old Whig aristocracy for 
the “pocket boroughs” with which they 
controlled Parliament, and he secured 
them. By the skilful use of this ma- 
chinery of corruption, he ruled Eng- 
land, the England of the Runnymede 
Barons, of Simon de Montfort, of 
Cromwell. Free government in England 
had ceased to function. Progress toward 
the ideal of majority rule appeared to 
have ceased. It was a perilous day in 
the history of human liberty; but an ally 
of the representative idea was at hand 
to whose importance the young king 
had given little thought. Back in the 
days of the Stuarts, a fringe of colo- 
nies, English, Scotch, Irish and Dutch 
mainly, had been planted on the coasts 
of North America. Neglect had been 
their portion at the hand of successive 
English sovereigns; and that neglect 
had left them free to develop the rep- 
resentative idea to a degree of perfec- 
tion never possible in England, save in 
the Lancastrian Golden Age of Par- 
liaments. 

By the year 1760, each of these little 
eclonies was self-governing. Its iaws 
were made by assemblies of representa- 
tives elected by the people, and the 
people of each colony had learned to 
love their representative institutions 
better even than they loved their king. 
In their hands lay the hope of the 
future. Upon their willingness to de- 
fend the representative idea depended, 
not the ultimate fate of majority rule, 
which in the end is bound to triumph, 
but its speedy realization. 

In England itself a group of leaders, 
headed by William Pitt, was eager to 
restore the representative idea by de- 
stroying the king’s machinery of cor- 
ruption, the Rotten Boroughs. They 
looked with approval upon the colonial 
assemblies with actual power to legis- 
late by the voice of an uncontrolled 
majority. And when George the Third 
turned to the task of destroying the 
treedom of these little colonial parlia- 


ments, Pitt and the great unenfran- 
chised majority of Englishmen chris- 
tened the armies of the resisting colo- 
nies “Our Armies in America.” “I re- 
joice that America has resisted,” de- 
clared Pitt in a speech before the Brit- 
ish Parliament. “In a good cause, on a 
sound bottom, the force of this country 
can crush America to atoms. But on 
this ground . . . I am one who will 
lift up my hands againstit . (and) 
America if she fall, will fall like the 
strong man . and pull down the 
Constitution along with her.” 

But America did not fall. She rose 
and triumphed. For seven long weary 
years she defended the cause which was 
the cause of every nation and of every 
race, the right of the majority to make 
the laws. Adventurous crusaders of lib- 
erty from many lands joined her ban- 
ners. France and Holland and Spain 
lent their aid, not knowing that they 
fought for an ideal which would one 
day free them also from minority rule. 

When we think of the French Bour- 
bon despots, helping thirteen colonies 
to keep their territories “safe for de- 
mocracy,” we smile at the folly of 
kings. And yet history has repeated 
itself today as we know when we think 
of Russia’s dethroned Czar. 

The American Revolution made thir- 
teen colonies “safe for democracy”; but 
it did more. As the gallant Frenchmen 
who had fought side by side with the 
Colonials in “the days that tried men’s 
souls” sailed back to sunny France and 
their Bourbon despots, they carried 
with them the regenerating idea that 
the divine right to rule belongs not to 
kings but to the sovereign people. And 
soon the ancient Bourbon throne was 
rocking under the strokes of the ma- 
jority, entering into an inheritance 
which had always been theirs, had they 
only had the wisdom to understand. 

Upon the British autocracy, too, the 
effect of America’s victory for the cause 
of all humanity was soon evident. The 
rise of the younger Pitt, and the de- 
struction of Rotten Boroughs in the 
great reform of 1832, were results which 
followed from the victory of the ma- 
jority over the minority ideals at Bunk- 
er Hill, Saratoga and Yorktown. Free 
France and free England were by-prod- 
ucts of a joint effort to keep thirteen 
colonies “safe for democracy.” 

God grant that a free Russia, and 
even a free Germany, may result from 
the victory which some day must be 
heralded, when the Allied armies write 
“finis” under the despot’s dream that 
the one may rule the many by the pow- 
er of force and fraud. 
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SOME OF OUR FOLKS, AND WAR 


T was wonderful just to be alive 
on such a morning. The sun was 
driving the early mist away, and 
as I looked the Perkins house on 
the high hill across the river, rose like 
a sleepy man, shook off the drowsy dew 
and stood out clear in the sunlight. 
The ripple of the river and the whis- 
pering of leaves was rudely interrupted 


by two gray squirrels on their way up’ 


stream, who seemed to feel that ordi- 
nary precaution demanded their dis- 
cussing me, sitting quietly on the bank 
before they jumped over my head. A 
cheerful smoke rose lazily from the old 
stone chimney of the Perkins house, 
and I could almost smell the bacon and 
fried eggs which surely must be cook- 
ing. It was the only house in sight, 
standing alone half way up the moun- 
tainside across the river, the side where 
there are no snakes. I had left my 
camp, two miles up on Malvern Brook, 
just before dawn to sit for a while on 
an old gray rock on the bank of this 
most friendly of rivers. It was three 
miles to the Black Horse Tavern at 
Oakland, where I was to take break- 
fast, and the thought of bacon and 
eggs was very disturbing to the 
thoughts one likes to think on a river 
bank before breakfast about the sub- 
stance of things in this topsy-turvy 
world of ours. Around the bend of the 
river I saw a little figure in high boots 
wading down stream with an old straw 
hat over one ear, a pair of blue over- 
alls tucked inside the boots and a fish- 
pole waved carefully overhead, while he 
cast his bait in a dark pool under a 
giant poplar tree. As he came on nearer 
me I saw it was little Jimmie Perkins, 
and what was more to the point, that 
he had four speckled beauties strung 
skilfully on the poplar twig he carried. 
“They are biting like sixty this morn- 
ing,” said Jimmie as he walked up the 
landing place near me, 
all plashy with the 
tread of cows, and then 
he said something 
which I will remember 
to his credit the next 
time he leaves my canoe 
three miles down 
stream. 

“How would you like 
to come to our house 
and try one of these 
for breakfast?” 

I needed no second 
invitation — we started 
at once, crost the wood- 
en bridge near the 
Johnson’s, went up the 
long hill to the house, 
and that is how I came 
to meet Aunt Matilda 
Perkins. Aunt Matilda 
was very old, and very. 
tall, with white hair 
tucked carefully under 
a lace cap, and she 
met us on the front 
porch between the big 
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pillars. The old Perkins house had been 
there longer than the memory of man, 
longer even than Grandma Sykes, the 
undertaker’s mother, who, as everybody 
knows, can remember longer back than 
anybody else around our neighborhood. 

While Jimmie went to the kitchen to 
give mysterious and important sugges- 
tions about the preparation of the 
trout, Aunt Matilda talked to me about 
the great war which seemed very far 
away, indeed, about the big fire at 
Wycoff which destroyed the store, sev- 
eral houses and the Methodist church, 
and various other things of importance. 
She showed me the formal front parlor, 
neat as a pin, where a branch of heath- 
er reposed in state beneath a glass 
case; then while we waited for Jimmie 
we looked at the old family album. 
There, in their quaint frames, were 
baby pictures of most of the older folks 
around here. George Wright, the butch- 
er, Pete Pulles, the blacksmith, and 
the Rev. Mrs. Jones, all drest up in 
starched white baby clothes. 

“How life runs on past us,” said Aunt 
Matilda. “They’re all old folks now.” 


fag we came to the war pictures of 
fifty years ago. One of Aunt Matil- 
da’s brothers who was killed at Antie- 
tam, and her cousin, George, who never 
came home, under each picture its de- 
scription,in the angular, nervous writing 
of the girl who saw them all off over fifty 
years ago. The last picture in this group 
was one of a tall, square-jawed young 
man, in uniform, with just the sugges- 
tion of a dark mustache. His hand 
grasped the big sword at his side and 
two black eyes looked out from the old 
daguerreotype, flashing bravely, as they 
probably did on that other morning 
long ago when he went off with his 
regiment. Beneath it was written, 
“Amos Johnson, killed leading a charge 





The last picture was of a tall, square-jawed young man, in uniform. His hand 
grasped a big sword and two black eyes looked out from the daguerreotype 


at Gettysburg, July 3rd, 1863.” A few 
pages further on was the picture of 
Aunt Matilda’s husband, and under it 
in his own signature, “Joshua M. Per- 
kins.” He looked like a well-fed, good- 
natured enough man I thought, and 
just then Jimmie came in to hurry us 
to breakfast. 

If you haven’t eaten a trout which 
has left the dark depths of a cool river 
two hours before, you can never appre- 
ciate how that trout tastéd to a hungry 
man. If you have, a description would 
be both inadequate and unnecessary. 
The sun shone in at the dormer win- 
dows, the peaceful sound of a little 
brook back of the house came to blend 
with the aroma of the coffee, the fat, 
generous pieces of home-made bread 
and sweet butter did good to the soul, 
and finally, when not even a bone re- 
mained, we walked out on the porch 
and sat back of the honeysuckle vine. 
From far off down the road we heard 
the faint sound of a fife and drum. 
Jimmie ran down the long path to the 
road and I stayed with Aunt Matilda. 
After a while we could see them com- 
ing, a line of khaki-clad youths, march- 
ing along bravely in the sun—and sud- 
denly into the quiet of the morning and 
the peaceful drone of bumble-bees there 
came a vision of the blood-stained fields 
of France and these young men, of 
the Fourteenth New Jersey Infantry. 
marching somewhere to entrain, and 
eventually to take their places on the 
battle-line in this new war for the free- 
dom of the world. 

Maria Perkins, Jimmie’s older sister. 
ran from the kitchen door with her 
camera and stood waiting by the road- 
side. I looked over at Aunt Matilda— 
saw a tear go slowly down her cheek, 
watched her dab at it with her black- 
bordered handkerchief, and then saw 
the look of courage and pride come, and 

she echoed my own hazy 

thoughts as she said: 

“There the boys go, as 

they went out in ’61, 

and some will come 

back and some of them 
will give their lives up 
over there. And little 

Maria will take pic- 

tures today of her 

friends, and put them 
away in an album, just 
as I put them away 
then, and fifty years 
from now they'll look 
just as old fashioned 
and out of date as 
those you were just 
looking at. Somebody 
else will be sitting here 
watching them, perhaps 
other young men will 
be going away. The 
years go on, we leave, 
’ others come, the old 
house and the river stay 
here; they, and the 
[Continued on page 427 
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SMUGGLING INTO GERMANY 
From France thru Switzerland an 
elaborate system of smuggling has 
been steadily bringing into Germany 
supplies and information necessary 
to her military achievement. The 
French Government has established 
a minute inspection of all goods pass- 
ing the frontier—the photographs on 
this page show some of the instances 
that have proved its value. The hay 
load is an obvious vehicle for smug- 
gling. The inspector probes each one 


FRENCH VIGILANCE CAUGHT 
THESE 
Wine casks going to Germany now 
are likely to contain liquids of far 
greater military importance than 
“vin ordinaire.” It is necessary to 
examine the contents of each one at 
the Swiss frontier. Even the funeral 
wreath is not above suspicion. In- 
vestigation of a large consignment 
made in France and marked for ship- 
ment into Switzerland discovered in 
each wreath a circular tin can con- 
taining several gallons of alcohol 
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RUBBER IN A ROLL OF CLOTH, ALCOHOL IN FLOWERS 
This bale of cloth for Germany looked harmless enough till a French inspector cut it open and found it filled with rubber 
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ON PARADE 
It’s a popular theory that any one with a new hat wants to wear it on Fifth Avenue. At any rate the men of the National Army made 
the most of this chance to show theirs—storm-proof, cold-proof caps that turn down to make close hoods if the weather requires it 
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FOR OUR FIRST WAR AND OUR LAST SHOWING OFF TO THE FOLKS AT HOME 
The armored artillery section in New York’s big Washington’s “New York’s Own,” the 308th Infantry from Camp Upton, painted 
Birthday parade as it came thru the Washington Memorial Arch _ the town red, white and blue as they marched down Fifth Avenue 
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TAKING IT EASY 
The Y. M. C. A. library is the most home-like place in camp— 
and the soldiers’ demand for books always exceeds the supply. If 
you have good fiction, histories or song-books—don’t hoard them! 


©) Underwood & Underwood 

“V’LL SEND HER THIS” 
The recently enlisted man likes 
to keep the home mails busy 
with post-cards and camp views. 
The home folks like it, too! 


AMATEUR NIGHT AT CAMP 


THE YANKS ARE COMING 
The American army is a singing 
army—and the songs our sol- 
diers sing express American 
fighting characteristics, vigor 
and endurance and lots of pep 


The Commission on Training Camp Activities sees to it that our soldiers get plenty of good recreation, movies and plays and concerts 
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E CHEMISTRY 


A Popular Explanation of Recent Progress in Chemical Industries 
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WHAT COMES FROM CORN 


HE discov- 
ery of Amer- 
ica dowered 
mankind 
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valuable products 
of field and forest, 
but in the course of centuries their use- 
fulness has become universally recog- 
nized. The potato and tomato, which Eu- 
rope at first considered as unfit for food 
or even as poisonous, have now become 
indispensable among all classes. New 
World drugs like quinine and cocaine 
have been adopted into every pharma- 
copeia. Cocoa is proving a rival of tea 
and coffee, and even the banana has 
made its appearance in European mar- 
kets. Tobacco and chicle occupy the 
nostrils and jaws of a large part of 
the human race. Maize and rubber are 
become the common property of man- 
kind but still may be called American. 
The United States alone raises four- 
fifths of the corn and uses over half the 
caoutchouc of the world. 

All flesh is grass. This may be taken 
in a dietary as well as a metaphorical 
sense. The graminaceae provide the 
greater part of the sustenance of man 
and beast; hay and cereals, wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, rice, sugar cane, sorghum 
and corn. From an American viewpoint 
the greatest of these, physically and 
financially, is corn. The corn crop of 


the United States for 1917, amounting , 


to 3,159,000,000 bushels, brought in 
more money than the wheat, cotton, 
potato and rye crops altogether. 

When Columbus reached the West In- 
dies he found the savages playing with 
rubber balls, smoking incense sticks of 
tobacco and eating cakes made of a new 
grain that they called mahiz. When 
Pizarro invaded Peru he found this 
same cereal used by the natives not only 
for food but also for making alcoholic 
liquor, in spite of the efforts of the 
Incas to enforce prohibition. When the 
Pilgrim -Fathers penetrated into the 
woods back of Plymouth Harbor they 
discoverd a cache of Indian corn. So 
thruout the three Americas, from 
Canada to Peru, corn was king and it 
has proved worthy to rank with the 
rival cereals of other continents, the 
wheat of Europe and the rice of Asia. 

But food habits are hard to change 
and for the most part the people of the 
Old World are still ignorant of the de- 
lights of hasty pudding and Indian 
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pudding, of hoe-cake and hominy, of 
sweet corn and popcorn. I remember 
thirty years ago seeing on a London 
stand a heap of dejected popcorn balls 
labeled “Novel American Confection. 
Please Try One.” But nobody responded 
to this pitiful appeal but me and I was 
sorry that I did. Americans used to re- 
spond with a shipload of corn whenever 
an appeal came from famine sufferers 
in Armenia, Russia, Ireland, India or 
Austria, but their generosity was 
chilled when they found that their gift 
was resented as an insult or as an 
attempt to poison the impoverished pop- 
ulation, who declared that they would 
rather die than eat it—and some of 
them did. Our Department of Agricul- 
ture sent maize missionaries to Europe 
with farmers and millers as educators 
and expert cooks to serve free flap- 
jacks and pones, but the propaganda 
made little impression and today Amer- 
icans are urged to eat more of their 
own corn because the famished families 
of the war-stricken region will not touch 
it. Just so the beggars of Munich re- 
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Diagrammatic section of a grain of corn, 
a, the horny hull; b, the oleaginous and 
nitrogenous germ; c, the starchy endosperm 





foods as we are 
with its manufac- 
tured products. If you split a kernel in 
two you will find that it consists of 
three parts; a hard and horny hull 
on the outside, a small oily and nitro- 
genous germ at the point, and a 
white body consisting mostly of starch. 
Each of these is worked up into 
various products, as may be seen from 
the accompanying table. The hull forms 
bran and may be mixt with the gluten 
as a cattle food. The corn steeped for 
several days with sulfurous acid is dis- 
integrated and on being ground the 
germs are floated off, the gluten or ni- 
trogenous portion washed out, the starch 
grains settled down and the residue 
prest together as oil cake fodder. 
The refined oil from the germ is mar- 
keted as a table or cooking oil under 
the name of “Mazola” and comes into 
competition with olive, peanut and cot- 
tonseed oil in the making of vegetable 
substitutes for lard and butter. Inferior 
grades may be used for soaps or for 
glycerin and perhaps nitroglycerin. A 
bushel of corn yields a pound or more 
of oil. From the corn germ also is ex- 
tracted a gum called “paragol” that 
forms an acceptable substitute for rub- 
ber in certain uses. The “red rubber” 
sponges and the eraser tips to pencils 
may be made of it and it can contribute 
some twenty per cent to the synthetic 
soles of shoes. 

Starch, which constitutes fifty-five 
per cent of the corn kernel, can be con- 
verted into a variety of products for 
dietary and industrial uses. As found in 
corn, potatoes or any other vegetables 
starch consists of small, round, white, 
hard grains, tasteless, and insoluble in 
cold water. But hot water converts it 
into a soluble, sticky form which 
may serve for starching clothes or 
making cornstarch pudding. Carrying 
the process further with the aid of a 
little acid or other catalyst it takes up 
water and goes over into a sugar, 
dextrose, commonly called “glucose.” 
Exprest in chemical shorthand this re- 
action is 

C.H.»O; + H,0-C,H::0, 
starch water dextrose 
This reaction is carried out on forty 
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million bushels of corn a year in the 
United States. The “starch milk,” that 
is, the starch grains washed out from 
the disintegrated corn kernel by water, 
is digested in large pressure tanks un- 
der fifty pounds of steam with a few 
tenths of one per cent of hydrochloric 
acid until the required degree of con- 
version is reached. Then the remaining 
acid is neutralized by caustic soda and 
thereby converted intu common salt, 
which in this small amount does not 
interfere but rather enhances the taste. 
The product is the commercial glucose 
or corn syrup, which may if desired be 
evaporated to a white powder. It is a 
mixture of three derivatives of starch 
in about this proportion: 


eee 45 per cent 
i eee 20 per cent 
ME. k40% sce 35 per cent 


There are also present three or four 
tenths of one per cent salt and as much 
of the corn protein and a variable 
amount of water. It will be noticed that 
the glucose (dextrose), which gives 
name to the whole, is the least of the 
three ingredients. 

Maltose, or malt sugar, has the same 
composition as cane sugar (C,.H.,0,,), 
but is not nearly so sweet. Dextrin, or 
starch paste, is not sweet at all. Dex- 
trose or glucose is otherwise known as 
grape sugar, for it is commonly found 
in grapes and other ripe fruits. It forms 
half of honey and it is one of the two 
products into which cane sugar splits 
up when we take it into the mouth. It is 
not so sweet as cane sugar and cannot 
be so readily crystallized, which, how- 
ever, is not altogether a disadvantage. 

The process of changing starch into 
dextrose that takes place in the great 
steam kettles of the glucose factory is 
essentially the same as that which takes 
place in the ripening of fruit and in 
the digestion of starch. A large part 
of our nutriment, therefore, consists 01 
glucose either eaten as such in ripe 
fruits or produced in the mouth or 
stomach by the decomposition of the 
starch of unripe fruit, vegetables and 
cereals. Glucose may be regarded as a 
predigested food. In spite of this well 
known fact we still sometimes read 
“poor food” articles in which glucose 
is denounced as a dangerous adulterant 
and even classed as a poison. 

The other ingredients of commercial 
glucose, the maltose 
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acids were not altogether eliminated 
the product might be unwholesome 
or worse. Some years ago in Eng- 
land there was a mysterious epidemic 
of arsenical poisoning among beer 
drinkers. On tracing it back it was 
found that the beer had been made 
from glucose which had been made from 
sulfuric acid which had been made from 
sulfur which had been made from a 
batch of iron pyrites which contained 
a little arsenic. The replacement of sul- 
furic acid by hydrochloric has done 
away with that danger and the glucose 
now produced is pure. 

The old recipe for home-made candy 
called for the addition of a little vin- 
egar to the sugar syrup to prevent 
“graining.” The purpose of the acid 
was of course to invert part of the 
cane sugar to glucose so as to keep it 
from crystallizing out again. The pro- 
fessional candy-maker now uses the 
corn glucose for that purpose, so if 
we accuse him of “adulteration” on 
that ground we must levy the same ac- 
cusation against our grandmothers. 
The introduction of glucose into candy 
manufacture has not injured but great- 
ly increased the sale of sugar for the 
same purpose. This is not an uncom- 
mon effect of scientific progress, for as 
we have observed, the introduction of 
synthetic perfumes has stimulated the 
production of odoriferous flowers and 
the price of butter has gone up with the 
introduction of margarin. So, too, there 
are more weavers employed and they get 
higher wages than in the days when 


they smashed up the first weaving ma- 
chines, and the same is true of printers 
and typesetting machines. The popular 
animosity displayed toward any new 
achievement of applied science is never 
justified, for it benefits not only the 
world as a whole but usually even those 
interests with which it seems at first 
to conflict. 

The chemist is an economizer. It is 
his special business to hunt up waste 
products and make them useful. He 
was, for instance, worried over the 
waste of the cores and skins and scraps 
that were being thrown away where ap- 
ples were put up. Apple pulp contains 
pectin, which is what makes jelly jell, 
and berries and fruits that are short of it 
will refuse to “jell.” But using these 
for their flavor he adds apple pulp for 
pectin and glucose for smoothness and 
sugar for sweetness and, if necessary, 
synthetic dyes for color, he is able to 
put on the market a variety of jellies, 
jams and marmalades at very low price. 
The same principle applies here as in 
the case of all compounded food prod- 
ucts. If they are made in cleanly fash- 
ion, contain no harmful ingredients and 
are truthfully labeled there is no reason 
for objecting to them. But if the man- 
ufacturer goes so far as to put straw- 
berry seeds—or hayseed—into his arti- 
ficial “strawberry jam” I think that 
might properly be called adulteration, 
for it is imitating the imperfections of 
nature, and man ought to be too proud 
to do that. 

The old-fashioned open kettle mo- 
lasses consisted mostly of glucose and 
other invert sugars together with such 
cane sugar as could not be crystallized 
out. But when the vacuum pan was in- 
troduced the molasses was impoverished 
of its sweetness and beet sugar does 
not yield any molasses. So we now have 
in its place the corn syrups consisting 
of about 85 per cent of glucose and 15 
per cent of sugar flavored with maple 
or vanillin or whatever we like. It is 
encouraging to see the bill boards pro- 
claiming the virtues of “Karo” syrup 
and “Mazola” oil when only a few 
years ago the products of our national 
cereal were without honor in their own 
country. 

Many other products besides foods 
are made from corn starch. Dextrin 
serves in place of the old “gum arabic” 





and dextrin, have 
of course the same 
food value as the 
dextrose, since they 
are made over in- 
to dextrose in the 
process of diges- 
tion. Whether the 
glucose is fit to eat 
depends, like any- 
thing else, on how 
it is made. If, as 
was formerly some- 
times the case, sul- 
furic acid was used 
to effect the conver- 
sion of the starch 
or sulfurous acid 
to bleach the glu- 








for the mucilage of 
our envelopes and 


stamps. Another 
form of dextrin 
sold as “Kordex” 


is used to hold to- 
gether the sand of 
the cores of cast- 
ings. After the cast- 
ing has been made 
the scorched core 
can be shaken out. 
Glucose is used in 
place of sugar as 
a filler for cheap 
soaps and for 
leather. 

Altogether more 
than a hundred 
different [Contin- 








cose and these 


Degerminator used in extracting the germ from the corn kernel by the dry process 
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EIGHT STORIES OF GOOD CHEER 
With Introductions by Frederick Houk Law 








THE CHEERYBLE BROTHERS’ BANQUET 


BY CHARLES DICKENS 


HERE is the place for Good Cheer? Is it only in the 

W home? Is it left for special people, special times, and 

special places? If we are busy must we be solemnly 
serious, nervously fretful, upsetting ourselves and every one 
else? Surely there is a place and a time for Good Cheer— 
The Place is Everywhere, and the Time is Always. 

There was never a kinder hearted man than Charles 
Dickens, whose books echo so much Good Cheer that we all 
feel we should like to be part of the crowd to wait where 
he might come, and to hurrah for “Boz” as he turns the 
corner. If Dickens had been of different nature he might 
have been grumpy enough. His father had been put into 
prison for debt; he himself had had to work in miserable 
surroundings pasting labels on blacking boxes; he had Had 
to make his way as a reporter, and to struggle into life 
without the advantages of continued school and college 
education. 

Then, out of his experience, he wrote “Pickwick Pa- 
pers,” a book of rollicking fun and caricature, founded on 
Good Cheer. The world loves Good Cheer, and it gave the 
then unknown author a hearty welcome. Dickens wrote 


book after book, with such exuberance of character drawing, 


such hearty zest in life, such sympathy for the poor, down- ° 


trodden, and friendless, the queer, and the lonely, such a 
demand that every one should be kind to children, and 
thoughtful of-the happiness of others—in fact, such hearty 
Good Cheer—that he became loved in his own day and 
forever afterward. 

In “Nicholas Nickleby,” written when Dickens was twen- 
ty-six, and published in 1838 in serial form, a delightful 
passage tells of Good Cheer in the business world. Nicholas 
Nickleby, the hero of the story, after various hard experi- 
ences, comes into the employ of two old gentlemen, twin 
brothers, who are the very souls of kindness and cheer, 
always doing something to make the world happier. In fact, 
they employ Nicholas, not because they need him, but be- 
cause they wish to help him. They have an aged clerk, Tim 
Linkinwater, in whom they are deeply interested. It is at the 
occasion of Nicholas’ introduction to work for the Cheeryble 
Brothers, and of his attendance at the dinner the two good 
men give in honor of Tim’s birthday, that this selection 
treats. 





Te City square has no en- 
closure, save the lamp-post in 7 
the middle, and has no grass ui 
but the weeds which spring up 
round its base. It is a quic*. little- 
frequented, retired spot, favour ble 
to melancholy and contemplation, ’ 
and appointments of long-waiting. 
It is so quiet that you can almost 
hear the ticking of your own watch 
when you stop to cool in its re- 
freshing atmosphere. There isa dis- ae - om 
tant hum but no other sound dis- , ' 3 
turbs the stillness of the square. 
But if there were not many mat- 
ters immediately without the doors 
of Cheeryble Brothers, to engage 
the attention, there were not a few 
within to interest and amuse. There 
was scarcely an object in the place, 
animate or inanimate, which did 
not partake in some degree of the 
scrupulous method and punctuality 
of Mr. Timothy Linkinwater. 
Paper, pens, ink, ruler, sealing- 
wax, wafers, pounce-box, string- 
box, fire-box, Tim’s hat, Tim’s 
scrupulously folded gloves, Tim’s 
other coat—looking precisely like a 
back view of himself as it hung 
against the wall—all had their ac- 
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Young men are adventurous. It 
is extraordinary what they will 
rush upon sometimes. Without even 
taking the precaution of sitting 
himself down upon his stool, but 
standing leisurely at the desk, and 
with a smile upon his face—actual- 
ly a smile (there was no mistake 
about it; Mr. Linkinwater often 
; mentioned it afterward) Nicholas 
- f dipped his pen into the inkstand 

‘ before him, and plunged into the 
books of Cheeryble Brothers! 

Tim Linkinwater turned pale and 
tilting up his stool on the two legs 
nearest Nicholas, looked over his 
shoulder in breathless anxiety. 
Brother Charles and brother Ned 
entered the counting-house togeth- 
er; but Tim Linkinwater, without 
looking round, impatiently waved 
his hand as a caution that profound 
silence must be observed, and fol- 
lowed the nib of the inexperienced 
pen with strained and eager eyes. 

The brothers looked on with 
smiling faces, but Tim Linkinwater 
smiled not, nor moved for some 
minutes. At length he drew a long 
slow breath, and still maintaining 


























customed inches of space. 


Nor was this all. Everything of Tim’s, 
gave back, besides, some _ reflec- 
tion of the kindly spirit - of 


the brothers. The warehousemen and por- 
ters were such sturdy jolly fellows that 
it was a treat to see them. Among the ship- 
ping-announcements and steam packet lists 
which decorated the counting-house wall, 
were designs for almshouses, statements of 
charities, and plans for new hospitals. 

It was a sight to behold Tim Linkinwater 
slowly bring out a massive ledger and day 
book, and, after turning them over and 
over and affectionately dusting their backs 
and sides, open the leaves here and there, 
and cast his eyes half-mournfully, half- 
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The company consisted of the Brothers Cheeryble, 
Tim Linkinwater, a ruddy-faced, white-headed friend 
and Nicholas, who was presented to Tim 
Linkinwater’s sister with much gravity and solemnity - 


proudly, 
entries. 

“Four-and-forty year, next May!” said 
Tim. “Many new ledgers since then. Four- 
and-forty year!” Tim closed the book again. 

“Come, come,” said Nicholas, “I am all 
impatience to begin.” 

Tim Linkinwater shook his head with an 
air of mild reproof. Mr. Nickleby was not 
sufficiently impressed with the deep and 
awful nature of his undertaking. Suppose 
there should be any mistake—any scratch- 
ing out—- 


upon the fair and _ unblotted 


his position on the tilted stool, 
glanced at brother Charles, secret- 
ly pointed with the feather of his 
pen toward Nicholas, and nodded 
his head in a grave and resolute 
manner, plainly signifying “He'll do.” 

Brother Charles nodded again, and ex- 
changed a laughing look with brother Ned; 
but just then Nicholas stopped to refer to 
some other page, and Tim Linkinwater, 
unable to contain his satisfaction any long- 
er, descended from his stool and caught him 
rapturously by the hand. 

“He has done it,’ said Tim, looking 
round at his employers and shaking his 
head triumphantly. “His capital B’s and 
D’s are exactly like mine; he dots all his 
small i’s and crosses every t as he writes 
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it. There ain’t such a young man as this in 
all London,” said Tim, clapping . Nicholas 
on the back; “‘not one. Don’t tell me. The 
City can’t produce his equal. I challenge 
the City to do it!” 

“Well said, Tim—well said, Tim Linkin- 
vater !”’ cried brother Charles, scarcely less 
pleased than Tim himself, and clapping his 
hands gently as he spoke, “I knew our 
young friend would take great pains, and 
I was quite certain he would succeed, in 
no time. Didn’t I say so, brother Ned?’ 

“You did, my dear brother—certainly, 
my dear brother, you said so, and you were 
quite right,” replied Ned. “Quite right. Tim 
Linkinwater is excited, = he is justly ex- 
cited, properly excited. Tim is a fine fel- 
low. Tim Linkinwater, Sir—you’re a fine 
fellow.” 

“Here’s a pleasant thing to think of,” 
said Tim, wholly regardless of this address 
to himself, and raising his spectacles from 
the ledger to the brothers. “Here’s a pleas- 
ant thing. Do you suppose I haven't often 
thought what would become of these books 
when I was gone? Do you suppose I haven’t 
thought that things might go on irregular 
and untidy here, after I was taken away? 
But now,” said Tim, extending his fore- 
finger toward Nicholas, “now, when I’ve 
shown him a little more, I’m satisfied. The 
business will go on when I am dead as well 
as it did when I was alive—just the same; 
and I shall have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that there never were such books— 
never were such books! No, nor never will 
be such books—as the books of Cheeryble 
Brothers.” 

“Tim Linkinwater, Sir,” said brother 
Charles; “give me your hand, Sir. This is 
your birth-day. How dare you talk about 
anything else till you have been wished 
many happy returns of the day, Tim Lin- 
kinwater? God bless you, Tim! God bless 
you. + 





“My dear brother,” said the other, seiz- 
ing Tim’s disengaged fist, “Tim Linkin- 
water looks ten years younger than he did 
on his last birth-day.” 

“Brother Ned, my dear boy,” returned 
the other old fellow, “I believe that Tim 
Linkinwater was born a lundred-and-fifty 
years old, and is gradually coming down to 
five-and-twenty; for he’s younger every 
birth-day than he was the year before.” 

“So he is, brother Charles, so he is,” re- 
plied brother Ned. “There’s not a doubt 
about it.” 

“Remember, Tim,” said brother Charles, 
“that we dine at half-past five today in- 
stead of two o’clock; we always depart 
from our usual custom on this anniver- 
sary, as you very well know, Tim Linkin- 
water. Mr. Nickleby, my dear sir, you will 
make one. Tim Linkinwater, give me your 
snuff-box as a remembrance to brother 
Charles and myself of an attached and 
faithful rascal, and take that in exchange 
as a feeble mark of our respect and esteem, 
and don’t open it until you go to bed, and 
never say another word upon the subject. 
Now, brother Ned, my dear fellow, I’m 
ready. At half-past five, remember. Mr. 
Nickleby. Tim Linkinwater, Sir, take care 
of Mr. Nickleby at half-past five. Now, 
brother Ned.” 

Chattering away thus, according to cus- 
tom, to prevent the ‘possibility of any 
thanks or acknowledgment being expressed 
on the other side, the twins trotted off arm 
in arm, having endowed Tim Linkinwater 
with a costly gold snuff-box. inclosing a 
banknote worth more than its value ten 
times teld. 

At a quarter past five o'clock, punctual 
to the minute, arrived, according to annual 
usage, Tim Linkinwater’s sister: and a 
Sreat to-do there was between Tim Linkin- 
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water’s sister and the old housekeeper re- 
specting Tim Linkinwater’s sister’s cap, 
which had been despatched, per boy, from 
the house of the family where Tim Linkin- 
water’s sister boarded, and had not yet 
come to hand: notwithstanding that it had 
been packed up in a bandbox, and the band- 
box in a handkerchief, and the handker- 
chief tied on to the boy’s arm ; and notwith- 
standing, too, that the place of its consign- 
ment had been duly set forth at full length 
on the back of an old letter, and the boy 
enjeined, under pain of divers horrible pen- 
alties, the full extent of which the eye of 
man could not foresee, to deliver the same 
with all possible speed and not to loiter 
by the way. Tim Linkinwater’s sister la- 
mented; the housekeeper condoled; and 
both kept thrusting their heads out of the 
second-floor window to see if the boy was 
“coming”—which would have been highly 
satisfactory, and, upon the whole, tanta- 
mount to his being come, as the distance to 
the corner was not quite five yards—when 
all of a sudden, and when he was least ex- 
pected, the messenger, carrying the band- 
box with elaborate caution, appeared in an 
exactly opposite direction, puffing and pant- 
ing for breath, and flushed with recent 
exercise, as well he might be; for he had 
taken the air, in the first instance, behind 
a hackney-coach that went to Camber- 
well, and had followed two Punches after- 
wards, and had seen the Stilts home to 
their own door. The cap was all safe, how- 
ever—that was one comfort—and it was no 
use scolding him—that was another; so the 
boy went upon his way rejoicing; and Tim 
Linkinwater’s sister presented herself to 
the company below stairs just five minutes 
after the half-hour had struck by Tim Lin- 
kinwater’s own infallible clock. 

The company consisted of the Brothers 
Cheeryble, Tim Linkinwater, a ruddy-faced 
white-headed friend of Tim’s (who was a 
superannuated bank clerk), and Nicholas, 
who was presented to Tim Linkinwater’s 
sister with much gravity and solemnity. 
The party being now complete, brother Ned 
rang for dinner, and, dinner being shortly 
afterwards announced, led Tim Linkin- 
water’s sister into the next room where it 
was set forth with great preparation. Then 
brother Ned took the head of the table, and 
brother Charles the foot; and Tim Linkin- 
water’s sister sat on the left-hand of 
brother Ned, and Tim Linkinwater himself 
on his right; and an ancient butler of 
apoplectic appearance, and with very short 
legs, took up his position at the back of 
brother Ned’s arm-chair, and, wavifg his 
right arm preparatory to taking off the 
covers with a flourish, stood bolt upright 
and motionless. 

“For these and all other 
brother Charles,” said Ned. 

“Lord, make us truly thankful, brother 
Ned,” said Charles. ‘ 

Whereupon the apoplectic butler whisked 
off the top of the soup-tureen, and shot all 
at once into a state of violent activity. 

There was abundance of conversation, 
and little fear of its ever flagging, for the 
good-humor of the glorious old twins drew 
everybody out, and Tim Linkinwater’s sis- 
ter went off into a long and circumstantial 
account of Tim Linkinwater’s infancy. This 
history concluded, brother Ned related how 
that, exactly thirty-five years ago, Tim 
Linkinwater was suspected to have received 
a love-letter, and how that vague informa- 
tion had been brought to the counting- 
house of his having been seen walking down 
Cheapside with an uncommonly handsome 
spinster; at which there was a roar of 
laughter, and Tim Linkinwater being 
charged with blushing, and called upon to 
explain, denied that the accusation was 


blessings, 


true; and further, that there would have 
been any harm in it if it had been. 

The cloth having been removed and the 
decanters sent round for the first time, a 
profound silence succeeded, and in the 
cheerful faces of the brothers there ap- 
peared an expression, not of absolute mel- 
ancholy, but of quiet thoughtfulness very 
unusual at a festive table. The brothers 
rose together, and the one at the top of the 
table leaning forward toward the other, 
and speaking in a low voice as if he were 
addressing him individually, said— 

“Brother Charles, my dear fellow, there 
is another association connected with this 
day which must never be forgotten, and 
never can be forgotten, by you and me. This 
day, which brought into the world a most 
faithful and excellent and exemplary fel- 
low, took from it the kindest and very best 
of parents—the very best of parents to us 
both. I wish that she could have seen us 
in our prosperity, and shared it, and had 
the happiness of knowing how dearly we 
loved her in it, as we did when we were 
two poor boys—but that was not to be. 
My dear brother—The Memory of our 
Mother.” 

But there was no time to moralize, for 
the joviality again became very brisk, and 
the decanter of port being nearly out, 
brother Ned pulled the bell, which was in- 
stantly answered by the apoplectic butler. 

“David,” said brother Ned. 

“Sir,” replied the butler. 

“A magnum of the double-diamond, 
David, to drink the health of Mr. Linkin- 
water.” Instantly, by a feat of dexterity, 
which was the admiration of all the com- 
pany, and had been annually for some years 
past, the apoplectic butler bringing his left 
hand from behind the small of his back, pro- 
duced the bottle with the cork-screw already 
inserted ; uncorked it at a jerk, and placed 
the magnum and the cork before his master 
with the dignity of conscious cleverness. 

“Ha!” said brother Ned, first examining 
the cork and afterwards filling his glass, 
while the old butler looked complacently 
and amiably on, as if it were all his own 
property but the company were quite wel- 
come to make free with it, “this looks well, 
David.” 

“It ought to, Sir,” replied David. “You'd 
be troubled to find such a glass of wine as 
is our double-diamond, and that Mr. Lin- 
kinwater knows very well. That was laid 
down when Mr. Linkinwater first come, 
that wine was, gentlemen.” 

“Are the people here, David?” 

“Outside the door, Sir,” replied the but- 
ler. 

“Show ’em in, David, show ’em in.” 


T this bidding, the old butler placed be- 
fore his master a small tray of clean 
glasses, and opening the door admitted the 
jolly porters and warehousemen whom 
Nicholas had seen below. There were four 
in all, and as they came in, bowing, and 
grinning, and blushing, the housekeeper and 
cook and housemaid brought up the rear. 
“Seven,” said brother Ned, filling a cor- 
responding number of glasses with the 
double-diamond, “and David, eight—There! 
Now, you’re all of you to drink the health 
of your best friend Mr. Timothy Linkin- 
water, and wish him health and long life 
and many happy returns of this day, both 
for his own sake and that of your old mas- 
ters, who consider him an _ inestimable 
treasure. Tim Linkinwater, Sir, your 
health. Devil take you, Tim Linkinwater, 
Sir, God bless you.” 
With this singular contradiction of terms, 
brother Ned gave Tim Linkinwater a slap 


on the back which made him look for the . 


moment almost as apoplectic as the butler: 


and tossed off the contents of his glass in a 
twinkling. 

The toast was scarcely drunk with all 
honour to Tim Linkinwater, when the 
sturdiest and jolliest subordinate elbowed 
himself a little in advance of his fellows, 
and exhibiting a very hot and flushed coun- 
tenance, pulled a single lock of grey hair 
in the middle of his forehead as a respect- 
ful salute to the company, and delivered 
himself as follows—rubbing the palms of 
his hands very hard on a blue cotton hand- 
kerchief as he-did so: 

“We're allowed to take a liberty once a 
year, gen’lemen, and if you please we'll 
take it now; there being no time like the 
present, and no two birds in the hand 
worth one in the bush, as is well known— 
leastways in a contrairy sense, which the 
meaning is the same. (A pause—the butler 
unconvinced.) What we mean to say is, 
that there never was (looking at the but- 
ler )—such—(looking at the cook) noble— 
excellent—(looking everywhere and seeing 
nobody) free, generous, spirited masters as 
them as has treated us so handsome this 
day. And here’s thanking ’em for all their 
goodness as is so constancy a diffusing of 
itself over everywhere, and wishing they 
may live long and die happy !” 


When the foregoing speech was over, and ‘ 


it might have been much more elegant and 
much less to the purpose, the whole body 
of subordinates under command of the 
apoplectic butler gave three soft cheers: 
which, to that gentleman’s great indigna- 
tion, were not very regular, inasmuch as the 
women persisted in giving an immense 
number of little shrill hurrahs among them- 
selves, in utter disregard of the time. This 
done, they withdrew; shortly afterwards, 
Tim Linkinwater’s sister withdrew; and 
in reasonable time after that, the sitting 
was broken up for tea and coffee and a 
round game of cards. 

At half-past ten—late hours for the 
square—there appeared a little tray of 
sandwiches and a bowl of bishop, which 
bishop coming on the top of the double- 
diamond, and other excitements, had such 
an effect upon Tim Linkinwater, that. he 
drew Nicholas aside, and gave him to un- 
derstand confidentially that it was quite 
true about the uncommonly handsome spin- 
ster, and that she was to the full as good- 
looking as she had been described—more 
so, indeed—but that she was in too much 
of a hurry to change her condition, and 
consequently, while Tim was courting her 
and thinking of changing his, got married 
to somebody else. “After all, I dare say it 
was my fault,” said Tim. “I’ll show you 
a print I have got up-stairs, one of these 
days. It cost me five-and-twenty shillings. 
I bought it soon after we were cool to each 
other. Don’t mention it, but it’s the most 
extraordinary accidental likeness you ever 
saw—her very portrait, Sir!” 

By this time it was past eleven o’clock, 
and Tim Linkinwater’s sister declaring 
that she ought to have been at home a full 
hour ago, a coach was procured, into which 
she was handed with great ceremony by 
brother Ned, while brother Charles impart- 
ed the fullest directions to the coachman, 
and, besides paying the man a shilling over 
and above his fare in order that he might 
take the utmost care of the lady, all but 
choked him with a glass of spirits of un- 
common strength, and then nearly knocked 
all the breath out of his body in his ener- 
getic endeavours to knock it in again. 

At length the coach rumbled off, and Tim 
Linkinwater’s sister being now fairly on 
her way home, Nicholas and Tim Linkin- 
water’s friend took their leaves together, 
and left old Tim and the worthy brothers 
to their repose. 
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Women in Farm Service 


HE Department of Agriculture, the 

Woman’s Committee of the Council 

of National Defense and the Women’s 
Division of the United States Employment 
Service will codperate in a program to sup- 
ply women for farm work during the war 
emergency. Camps for the training of 
women farm helpers are being considered 
in the plans. 

As a result of a conference held by rep- 
resentatives of the three departments 
named, the Department of Agriculture will 
immediately ascertain thru its 2000 agents 
in what states the farmers want women, 
and the kind of farm work for which there 
is a demand for woman labor, and to fur- 
nish, thru its extension service, the lists of 
trained women who might be available as 
leaders if training camps for women farm 
helpers were established. 

The Woman’s Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense will take up the 
question of training camps and will have 
charge of whatever recruiting, educational 
and welfare work is done. 

“It is quite evident,” says the report of 
the conference, “that it is impossible to 
take a woman from the city who has never 
worked on a farm and send her to such 
work without giving her an idea or any 
test of her capacity for agricultural work.” 

“There should be some sort of try-out 
system,” the report continues, “financed 
either by the states or state councils of the 
Council of National Defense, for the pur- 
pose of sifting women who applied for farm 
work and selecting those who were physic- 
ally fit.” 

It was suggested that some of the 
women’s colleges such as Vassar, which has 
750 acres of land, might assist in training 
and the selective work. 

It was decided at the conference that it 
was “unwise to stimulate interest in placing 
women on farms” until it is known whether 
there is to be a shortage of farm labor. 

“In tkis country,” says the report of 
the meeting, “we have not yet reached the 
point where farmers desire women workers 
in large numbers and where we recognize 
the great need for women on the farms. 
While farmers can secure men and boys, the 
opinion seems to be that they should be 
called upon, but where they are not avail- 
able, women will have to be used for cer- 
tain branches of farm work.” 








The New Plays 


Margaret Anglin is too sound an actress 
to be wasted on the banal English comedy 
Billeted. She does her best but the odds 
are against her. (Fulton Theater.) 

The Off Chance, thoroly artificial comedy 
of British “high life,” well acted and en- 
tertaining. Good company revolves around 
Ethel Barrymore’s delightful personality. 
(Empire Theater.) 

Arnold Daly revives The Master. Inter- 
esting, worth-while comedy, dealing with 
double standard of morals. Mr. Daly acts 
with power and discrimination, supported 
by excellent cast. (Hudson Theater.) 


Lionel Barrymore’s presentation of The 
Copperhead, by Augustus Thomas, is a 
masterly piece of acting, unfortunately 
hampered by a weak supporting cast. The 
Civil War theme has a martial appeal to 
present-day patriots. (Shubert Theater.) 

This is the open season for the young 
idea; even the Washington Square Players 
have abandoned satire in favor of Youth. 
Che comedy .is entertaining and the pres- 
entation, bringing actors and audience to- 
cether behind the footlights, is a novel one. 





Which Do Boys 
Like Better? 


Puffed Rice or Flour Foods ?—Ask Them 


You know the need for whole-grain foods, with their 
minerals and vitamines. But do you daily practice the 
ideal way to serve them? 


Graham muffins and rice croquettes are nearly whole- 
grain foods. But note how they differ from Puffed Grains. 


In Puffed Rice and Wheat every food cell is exploded. 
Every granule is fitted to digest. So the body gets from 
Puffed Grains all that Nature stored there. 


Puffed Grains are like bubbles—airy, thin and flaky. 
flimsy crispness makes them most enticing. They taste like nut 
confections. You can serve them morning, noon and_ night. 
Children never get enough. And they never tax the stomach. 


Their 


Puffed Grains supply whole-grain food all day long, and in 
many forms. -At breakfast one eats them with sugar and cream, 
or mixed with any fruit. For luncheon or supper they are floated 
in bowls of milk. Between meals children eat them dry like 
peanuts. They are used in candy making, as wafers in soups, as 
garnish for ice cream. 


So users of Puffed Grains may get whole-grain food in plenty. 
And in a form where every atom feeds. 


+ 








Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 





























These are not mere tidbits. nel. Every food cell is blasted, 
They are Prof. Anderson’s so digestion can instantly act. 
scientific grain foods. The No other form of wheat, 
grains get an hour of fearful rice or corn compares with 
heat, then they are shot from Puffed Grains as _ hygienic 
guns. A hundred million steam food. Serve all of them in 
explosions occur in every ker- plenty. 























ly comparative sense, there are many 

people engaged in the business of life 
insurance who know little about it. Beyond 
the material rewards it yields them, their 
interest in it is purely perfunctory. I am 
imprest with this occasionally when, at 
some life insurance gathering, I sit and 
listen to the platitudes which are exhaled 
from the platform by some official digni- 
tary who waxes eloquent in the exposition 
of the obvious; or who, with more courage 
than discretion, commits an absurdity. { am 
not at a loss to account for the presence 
of these men in the ranks. The explanation 
consists of two facts: the ease with which 
a life insurance company may be organ- 
ized and the apparent mystery with which, 
in the minds of the public, the business is 
invested. 

I have in mind now several companies 
that were put on the market by men who 
had failed in other lines. Life insurance 
seems to be a favorite enterprize with law- 
yers who would have achieved no distinc- 
tion whatever in their profession. I know 
of a company which, starting on the as- 
sessment plan, was the product of a bank- 
rupt dry goods merchant. How is it pos- 
sible? one might ask. Well, the laws take 
care of that. 

Altho it is easy to organize a 
company if the organizer can find enough 
people to furnish the necessary minimum 
capital, the states thru their insurance de- 
partments generally keep them under close 
scrutiny after they begin to issue policies. 
Even this protection, however, is not suffi- 
cient in some cases against the wiles of 
operators, as we saw last year in the case 
of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Com- 
pany, which was supposed to be strictly 
supervised by the departments of New York 
and Pennsylvania. 


i Jv compara the matter in a strict- 


OUR lawyer, we will say, makes up his 

mind he will have a life insurance com- 
pany. He knows all the legal requirements ; 
secures his charter; gets the proper amount 
of money together; employs the services 
of a consulting actuary in drawing up the 
policy forms and the tables of rates; en- 
gages a man with organizing ability to get 
agents—and the company is on its way. 
Your lawyer is its president and perhaps 
his brother is counsel. Some other relative 
or friend who is practising medicine is 
medical director. 

And the chances are that not one 
of these persons has ever had any- 
thing to do with a life insurance company 
—the actuary being a mathematician, per- 
haps a non-resident, on his own account. 
In the course of time all of them learn 
something about life insurance, but in most 
cases the something is of a very superficial 
character. Also in the course of time they 
appear at life insurance conventions as 
expounders of doctrine, and then I recog- 
nize their arrival. They act as if they had 
been used to it all their lives. They are 
the real thing in camouflage. 

Having come to the conclusion years ago 
that life insurance is one of the things 
which ought not be taxed, I am always 
astonished when I find a man who pretends 
to know the nature of the thing either 
calmly consenting to the principle or ap- 
proving it. 

I understand why the legislator thinks 
it ought to be taxed. It is because 
he does not know what it is. He 
thinks, very naturally, that an accumula- 
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SHOULD INSURANCE BE TAXED? 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


tion of several hundred millions in the cus- 
tody of a life insurance company is wealth. 
An accumulation of that size in any other 
hands looks like wealth. And in most cases 
it is. But that is not true of life insurance 
funds. I will prove this statement in a few 
minutes. Before doing so, by way of illus- 
trating the underwriting poverty of some 
life insurance. presidents, I wish to quote 
what one of them said on the subject of 
taxation at a convention held this winter. 
It was significant that he introduced his 
subsequent remarks with the statement that 
the chairman had taken some chances in 
turning him loose on the gathering. He 
then proceeded with his oration, and when 
he concluded I agreed with what he had 
said in his opening. In the course of his 
remarks he touched on taxation. 

“T know that tax burdens have been de- 
vised and imposed and yet no steps taken,” 
he observed, “and none seem likely to be 
taken, to see that the insurance companies’ 
side of the case is intelligently presented. 
Understand me, I am not opposed to the 
payment of taxes. I believe that insurance 
companies should pay and pay just as long 
as they can pay, but, as we all know, there 
is a limit, and it is up to us to advise 
the officials when that limit is reached.” 


don’t believe—I know—that life insur- 

ance should be free of taxation. A few 
minutes ago I asserted that the life insur- 
ance funds do not represent wealth. That is 
as true as any other truth that exists in 
this world. But they do represent loss. That 
money was got together for the purpose 
of being paid out on dead men and women. 
The thing behind an insurable life—a body 
that is in good physical condition accord- 
ing to an examining physician— is its pro- 
ductive power. When that body dies the 
productive power of its owner perishes with 
it. The world has lost that much. A part 
of that was insured for the benefit, in most 
cases, of dependents who were to be sup- 
ported by the producer. 

Life insurance funds are aggrega- 
tions of premiums, all but a_ small 
portion of which, used for expenses, 
is dedicated to the payment of death 
losses. If you read that a_ certain 
company’s paid death claims last year 
amounted to $100,000,000, you may con- 
clude that several times that sum has been 
lost to the commonwealth in the deaths 
thus represented. : 

When a life insurance company pays 
$1000 to the widow of one of its dead 
policyholders, from whence does that money 
come? It did not grow as the result of 
that death. No; it was collected in small 
amounts from thousands of persons scat- 
tered over a continent. They lost it. 

While that money was in the hands of 
the insurance company, every state in 
which that company does business took a 
small amount of it in the shape of taxes, 
and the thousands of people who fur- 
nished it had to pay that tax. 








The Insurance Department of The 
Independent will undertake to fur- 
nish on the request of readers any 
information respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or can 
procure. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the director 
of T'he Independent Insurance Service 


























Turn the proposition around and look 
at it from another angle. Each insured 
person pays what is called a premium on 
his policy. What is a premium? How con- 
stituted? Roughly, it may be divided into 
three elements: the mortality portion. 
which is the amount to be paid out that 
year; the reserve element, which is to be 
held at interest to meet the increasing 
mortality due to advancing age; and the 
expense element, which is used to defray 
the cost of transacting the business. The 
mortality portion is disbursed during the 
first year; the reserve is used for death 
losses during somé subsequent year; and 
the expense is a constant outgo. In a well 
managed company the expense runs be- 
tween ten and fifteen per cent of the 
premium. 

Since eighty-five per cent of the income 
of a life company is for death claims and 
the amount spent for service in doing the 
business. is inevitable, why, I should like 
to ask, does the state tax it? The process 
is simply one of loss-distribution. It is not 
a piling-up of wealth. 

In an unconscious sort of way legisla- 
tors seem to recognize this truth in their 
treatment of fraternal orders and assess- 
ment associations. If you were to ask them 
why, they would tell you it is because the 
latter do not transact the business of life 
insurance for profit. 

But they can’t seem to see that 
an old line mutual company does not 
do business for profit. There are no 
stockholders. Nobody has any money, 
except premiums on policies, invested in a 
mutual life insurance company. But those 
premiums are taxed, while the money paid 
in by fraternal and assessment associa- 
tions is not. 

I can discover but one taxable value any- 
where in the life insurance business, and 
that is the capital stock and dividends of 
the proprietary companies. 

The principle I have enunciated applies 
with equal force thruout the whole domain 
of insurance. It is incontrovertible that all 
that portion of the aggregated insurance 
fund which is utilized in paying losses and 
expenses, that is to say, in carrying to 
completion the processes of distributing the 
misfortunes of the few over the entire in- 
sured mass, not only is not a value but the 
subtraction from the common stock of what 
was formerly a taxable value. 


HE injustice of this species of taxation 

is more obvious when applied to life in- 
surance, for the burden is there laid direct- 
ly on helpless women and children who have 
been bereft of their breadwinners; but it is 
none the less wrong as applied to any form 
of insurance. To illustrate: the insurance 
paid on a house destroyed by fire is made 
up of taxed premiums collected from the 
policyholders of the paying company and 
the money thus paid represents a piece of 
property which has been annihilated. 

The term insurance aids in defeating a 
proper conception and comprehension of 
the functions which the system performs— 
that of simply distributing losses. If we 
are honest in our reasoning, we must admit. 
since insurance possesses no values of 2 
taxable nature, that the tribute taken in 
this country every year, approximating 
$20,000,000, is nothing better than a price 
exacted for the privilege of operating a sys- 
tem of loss distribution—a work which is 
plainly a public beneficence. 
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A TALK WITH TROTZKY 


(Continued from page 407) 
a dividend of five or six per cent on his 
capital the obligation to reinvest in some 
industry—a part, say twenty-five per cent 
of what he receives.” 

“If in Russia you hold the capitalists 
down to five or six per cent while in other 
countries they can hope for twice or thrice 
as much return, won't Russia be stripped 
of capital?” 

“They won’t be allowed to remove their 
eapital from Russia at will,” said Trotzky 
significantly. 

“Besides, he went on, do you imagine 
that capitalist control is going to survive 
everywhere save in Russia? In all the 
European belligerent countries I expect to 
see social revolution after the war. So long 
as they remain in the trenches the soldiers 
think of little but their immediate prob- 
lem—to kill your opponent before he kills 
you. But when they go home and find their 
family scattered, perhaps their home deso- 
late, their industry ruined and their taxes 
five times as high as before, they will begin 
to consider how this appalling calamity 
was brought upon them. They will be open 
to the demonstration that the scramble of 
capitalists and groups of capitalists for 
foreign markets and exploitable ‘colonial’ 
areas, imperialism, secret diplomacy and 
armament rivalry promoted by munition 
makers, brought on the war. Once they per- 
ceive that the capitalist class is responsible 
for this terrible disaster to humanity they 
will arise and wrest the control from its 
hands. To be sure, a proletarian Russia 
cannot get very far in realizing its aims, 
if all the rest of the world remains under 
the capitalist régime. But that will not 
happen.” 

“Everywhere in Russia I go I find a 
slump of forty or fifty per cent in the pro- 


‘ ductivity of the workmen in the factories. 


Is there not danger of an insufficiency of 
manufactured goods if the workmen of each 
factory follow pretty much their own gait?” 

“The current low productivity is a nat- 
ural reaction from the labor-driving char- 
acteristic of the old régime. In time that 
will be overcome by standards of efficiency 
being adopted by each craft union and the 
denial of, the advantages of membership to 
such workmen as will not or cannot come 
up to these standards. Besides, collectivist 
production will make great use of the Tay- 
lor system of scientific management. It has 
not been popular among the proleteriat be- 
cause as now applied it chiefly swells the 
profits of the capitalist with little benefit 
to the working man or the consuming pub- 
lic. When all the economy of effort it 
achieves accrues to society as a whole, it 
will be cheerfully and generally adopted, 
and premature labor, prolonged labor and 
overwork will be abandoned because need- 


less.” 


Such are the ideas of the leader. I sub- 
mitted them to various Russian economists 
and all agreed that the Russian workmen 
are too ignorant and short-sighted to sub- 
init themselves to the sound economic prin- 
ciples which may be held by their leaders. 
Conscious of being masters of the indus- 
trial properties, they will not submit them- 
selves to indispensable discipline. they will 
not fellow the counsel of technical men and 
they will “eat up the capital,” so that be- 
tore the factories have been long in their 
hands it will be impossible to keep them 
golng. 


oe 





“Foh de life o’ me,” said Uncle Eben, “I 
can't see no hardship in food regulations 
dat puts it up to folks to eat mostly corn 
bread an’ chicken.”— Washington Star. 


The battle of the Marne 
halted the rush of the Ger- 
mans towards Paris. It 
aroused the French to 
superhuman bravery. They 
fought as if led by the spirit 
of the Maid of Orleans 
herself. 


The Marne was a dem- 
onstration of the power of 
patriotism with its back 
against the wall. The same 
sacrifice of self, the same 
love of country and unity 
of purpose that inspired the 
French people must inspire 
us, and wemust win the war. 
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The Miracle of the Marne — 


We are sending our best 
manhood to fight for us, 
They must be armed, fed 
and clothed, cared for 
through sickness and 
wounds. This is the work 
of every individual as well 
as the Government. 


It is the proud duty of 
the Bell System to coordi- 
nate its purpose and equip- 
ment to the other factors 
in our national industrial 
fabric, so that the manu- 
facture and movement of 
supplies to our boys abroad 
be given right of way. 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mail free. d name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490D State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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College. and the Boy 


i FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, of 
Columbia College, has bottled up years 
of experience and shrewd observation of 
The Undergraduate and His College for the 
benefit of the general reader who wishes 
an unprejudiced view of the contemporary 
college and perhaps for the edification of 
the student who may here see how he looks 
to the eye of Authority. Authority in the per- 
son of the author is rather disconcertingly 
clear-sighted. For instance, Dean Keppel 
appears to be aware that the possession of 
a Doctor’s degree by a young instructor 
“furnishes a tip as to the specialty of the 
teacher, to be played up judiciously as op- 
portunity offers” and he remembers “the 
party of Harvard sophomores joyously play- 
ing poker in the middle of a room, while 
four Freshmen, commandeered for the pur- 
pose, were placed at its corners, simultane- 
ously reading aloud the four books which 
constituted the prescribed reading in some 
course of which the poker-players were 
members.” ; 

The most marked characteristic of the 
book, however, is its kindliness. The author 
can sympathize with the athlete and the 
society butterfly, but he can also say a 
good word for the “grind” and he very 
chivalrously champions the boys who by 
reason of race, upbringing or personal tem- 
perament find no welcome place in campus 
life. He upholds academic freedom in the 
faculty but he justly concedes to the much- 


criticized trustees that recent cases of con-. 


flict reflect “the overstrained nerves of 
war times rather than any permanent 
change for the worse in their relations.” 

Those who receive their impressions of 
college life from the newspapers or their 
memories of a generation ago, will learn 
much from this book. The college boy is no 
longer a uniform type: 


In the undergraduate body at Columbia, for 
example, it is easier to make a list of the na- 
tions which are not represented than of those 
who are. The two most extraordinary cases in 
my experience were a young Zulu nobleman, one 
of a group of four who went for training to 
France, Germany, England and America re- 
spectively, as a preparation for serving their 
own people; and a member of the Hova tribe 
in Madagascar who proposed to become a pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian languages! Of the for- 
eign students the most able just now are the 
Chinese. . . . Today any Columbia graduation 
list would contain from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred Italian names. The Portuguese, 
Bchemians and Greeks are beginning to make 
their mark. There are enough of the latter, by 
the way, to organize their own intercollegiate 
Helicon. 

An analysis of a recent Freshman class at 
Princeton showed that the fathers of the stu- 
dents represent fifty-six different occupations. 
- + +» Of the total of four hundred and thirty, 
two hundred and thirty-eight come from fam- 
ilies in which neither parent is a college grad- 
uate. 


The faculty is no longer the grave body 
of elderly clergymen and secluded scholars 
that many remember it: 


As science and modern literature forced their 
way into the college curriculum, men from gov- 
ernment bureaus, journalists, and men of letters 
were drawn into the calling. . . . Today instead 
of isolation, it is really becoming hard to secure 
from the successful professor enough of his 
time to make sure of efficient teaching. Even in 
a ‘supposedly theoretical subject like the dismal 

our ists are spending more and 
more time upon state and federal commissions 
of various kinds. 


On the whole Dean Keppel considers the 
American college the most successful ex- 





periment in training for leadership that our 
democracy has ever evolved, and we believe 
that he has proved his case. Yet he is con- 
scious of every defect and is prepared for 
the most drastic reforms which the future 
may conceivably have in store: 

There are five or six hundred different Ameri- 
can colleges, and the majority of them do not 
deserve to be permanent. Perhaps half of this 
group might profitably become junior colleges. 
Of the stronger institutions there is not a single 
one which could not consider to advantage how 
its vigor and usefulness might not be strength- 
ened by pruning here and developing there—by 
constant watchfulness against waste of time and 
effort, and by a clearer realization of the dif- 
ference between its aims and those of the uni- 
versity and the vocational school. . . . The 
public must be educated to regard the support 
of a bad college in money or in sons as an 
antisocial act, and the public at large must pre- 
pare its sons more thoroly than is the case to- 
day to recognize the seriousness of the invest- 
ment which is involved in giving over these 
priceless years of youth. 


The Undergraduate and His College, by Fred- 
erick P. Keppel. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. $1.60. 


When England Fought for 
Turkey 


N Marmaduke, Flora Annie Steel goes 

back to a long-ago campaign in Galli- 
poli, not the one whose tragedy is too fresh. 
The author paints the Crimea in 1854, the 
assembling of the British troops at Varna, 
the battle of Alma and the seige of Sebas- 
topol, when England fought Russia in favor 
of the Turk. There has been a shifting of 
alliances since the Crimean War, but the 
effect of the struggle upon the individual 
soldier has not changed essentially. The 
story begins in Scotland and except for the 
character of a very ogreish baron, the 
father of the hero, the people win our in- 
terest and affection, altho their terror of 
the tyrant seems overdrawn he is so “gey 
ill to live wi’” that even a man brave 
enough to face the cannon may be pardoned 
for fearing his redoubtable father The old 
social standards seem so futile as we read, 
it may well be that the world has grown 
a little wiser, and a union between a Scotch 
Baron and an Edinbro’ dressmaker is 
not quite, so unthinkable as it was in the 
fifties. Marmaduke has not the power of 
Mrs. Steel’s stories of India, but it is an 
engaging romance. 


Marmaduke, by Flora A. Steel. Frederick A. 
Stokes. $1.40. 


National Prosperity 


ROFESSOR RICHARD ELY discov- 
ered that four excellent papers on con- 
servation prepared for the Second Pan- 
American Scientifie Congress in 1915 so 
supplemented each other that, as editor, he 
has put them into book form. The authors 
have expanded their materials considerably 
and the result is a comprehensive, authentic 
treatment of the subject. 
In the preface of The Foundations of 
National Prosperity, Professor Ely writes: 
The title page of this work emphasizes the 
thought that conservation is to be regarded as 
a treatment of the foundations of national pros- 
perity. It deals with the permanent causes of 
the wealth of nations. The: titanic war struggle 
in which we are engaged makes it important to 
emphasize the fact that in the treatment of 
conservation we are dealing with national pre- 
paredness both for war and peace. There is dan- 
ger that in dealing with measures of prepared- 
ness we may direct our attention so exclusively 
to the needs of today and tomorrow, whereas 
nothing stands out more clearly as a result of 
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our world war than the fact that preparedness 
must be a permanent all-around condition; for 
otherwise our preparedness may be in vain. 
While it is true that this book deals mainly 
with permanent conditions of prosperity and 
preparedness, it also has lessons for the imme- 
diate preseftt. 

The four parts are: I. Conservation and 
Economic Theory, by Richard T. Ely, pro- 
fessor of political economy in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; II. Conservation and 
Economic Evolution, by Ralph H. Hess, 
associate professor of political economy in 
the University of Wisconsin; III, Con- 
servation of Certain “fineral Resources, by 
Charles K. Leith, professor of geology in 
the University of Wisconsin; IV, Con- 
servation of Human Resources, by Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Dar’. A. Wells’s professor 
of political economy in Harvard University. 

The Foundations of National Prosperity. The 

Macmillan Company. $2. 


A Novel of Liberia 


N these times a volume bearing the title 

An American Cavalryman would lead 
one to anticipate something professional 
regarding the training and tactics of the 
mounted branch of the American service. 
At the outset, therefore, one confesses to 
a trifie of bewilderment when the author, 
Henry F. Downing, proceeds straightway 
to drop his American cavalryman into 
Monrovia, the capital of Liberia. 

A few pages reading, however, suf- 
fice to forecast that one is not in 
for a treatise on .cavalry tactics, but 
a Liberian novel of love and adven- 
ture. Having made a mental realign- 
ment accordingly, Liberia as the setting 
for a novel entices interest, since Liberian 
books of any kind are infrequent, and the 
author proves himself to be on the sure 
ground of experience. 

Of the story itself, winding a de- 
vious path thru Monrovian politics 
and jungle fighting, the American cav- 
alryman, Captain Paul Dale,  acquits 
himself to the reader’s entire satisfaction, 
in the last chapter putting the villain out 
of business and marrying—but to disclose 
that would be unfair to the author. But 
upon this plan the author presents a strong, 
realistic picture of conditions in Liberia. 
If his vein is frequently satirical, there 
would appear to be warrant for it in the 
total lack of official rectitude, the preva- 
lence of witchcraft, and the almost unbe- 
lievable backwardness of the whole Liberian 
state. Lest any one might suggest there is 
an element of race prejudice in this de- 
cidedly unfavorable view of the negro re- 
public, the author is of the African race, 
having previously produced work of literary 
distinction. 


An American Cavalryman, by Henry F. 
oe The Neale Publishing Company. 


A War Picture 


Y HOME IN THE FIELD OF 

MERCY is Frances Wilson Houard’s 
continuation of her vigorous and not-to-be- 
forgotten narrative of personal experiences 
which were begun in her previous book, 
“My Home in the Field of Honour,” and 
in which she told of the retreat of the civil 
population at the battle of the Marne. 

In the present account, which is 
no less picturesque and which shows 
the writer no less the considerate friend 
of all in need, with no thought of self, we 
learn of the return to her chateau of its 
owner and her few attendants, with the 
rapid preparation from seemingly no re- 
sources of a hospital ultimately caring for 
from three to four score wounded French 
soldiers at a time. 

















‘Touches the Highest Level’’ 


That’s what Editor Snowden of the PRES- 
BYTERIAN BANNER says about the 


ies The New 


International 
Encyclopedia 


LYMAN ABBOTT, the distinguished editor 
of The Outlook, in a thoughtful criticism of 
the work, says that it is “carefully edited by 
competent scholars.” 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, the well-known 
educator, after a careful examination, says, 


among other things, that it is “prepared by 
the ablest scholars in the world.” 


These are the words of “men who know”— 
only a few of very many carefully considered 
statements in praise of THe New INTERNA- 
TIONAL. 


The New Second Edition of the work is just 
completed and is superior in every respect to 
the First Edition. It is revised, re-written and 
reset from A to Z; it is printed throughout 
from new plates; the number of volumes is increased and the size of the page is 
enlarged. The New Second Edition, shown above, is in 24 volumes, contains 
80,000 articles, and is edited by FRANK MOORE COLBY, A. M., and TAL- y 
COTT WILLIAMS, LL. D., L. H. D., Litt. D., with more than 500 contribu- , 

tors and office-editors. It has been truly called A 


** The Great Question-Answerer’”’ 4 


: : 7 
It was because of its all-embracing scope; its practical value for busi- / 3 
ness and professional men and women; for the student, the editor f 3 ing, 
and others, that the critical NEW YORK SUN declared it to be # © 318 










Made in America; 
it covers the World 











7 
e 4 . DODD, 
** The Most Useful Encyclopaedia’’ f Ss MEADE 
When once you own and use the work, you will be impressed / & sO nes 
with its excellence. And permit us to suggest that THE ¥ 449 Fourth Ave. 
New INTERNATIONAL was 7 & __ New York City 
A By Send me full infor- 
matio di ec 
Never so necessary as NOW f SD Second Edition of The 


New International En- 
9 cyclopaedia, with details 
=" of the present Special Price 
@ and Monthly List of Prize 
Questions. 


In conversation, reading, study and in daily activities, new a 
questions are coming up. They are the outgrowth of the 
NEW knowledge of which the present day is so prolific, 4 
and in order to keep abreast of the times it is necessary 4 
to keep well posted, which is easy with Tue New 
INTERNATIONAL at your elbow. 

In order to get an adequate idea of the work, it 4 Ped 
is only necessary to Send in the Coupon. o & 


DODD, MEAD & (0., lnc., New York City F PR adn ecnctcidandseas canna 
— —= POO csv csvesncnieicves State 




















Scientific methods with practi- 
HARTFORD cal training for the ministry. 


Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 
cguandreadent peewee SEMINARY 


lege graduates of all churches. 
Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy S 


The University of Chicago 


HOM 


a id 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by corres 
For detailed in- 
formation address 1 


26th Year U.ofC. (Div.M) Chicago,IL, michel tower 


Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary - 
Hartford, Conn. 


























My Home in the Field of Mercy, by Frances 
W. Houard. Geo. H. Doran Company. $1.35. 





ri A RT FO R D w. Douglas Mackenzie 


Theological Seminary The Kennedy School of 
Degree Course for graduates of issi 


r . issions 
gm A and practical train- ¢) eges and theological semi- A Graduate School for Special 
ing for the ministry. Faculty naries, Diploma Course pre- Preparation, Interdenomina- 
of thirteen resident professors pares lay workers for salaried tional. For candidates, ap- 
besides special lecturers. Nota- positions in all kinds of Chris- pointees and _ missionaries, 
ble library of 105,000 volumes. tian service, church, Sunday- Large faculty and library. 
Liberal scholarships to  stu- school, mission and settlement Courses in phonetics, certain 
dents of high rank and grad- work, Correspondence Courses vernaculars, history and re- 
uate fellowships. Open to col- for teacher training. Demand ligions of mission fields, soci- 
lege graduates of all Christian for trained workers greater ology, Bible, business methods, 
denominations. Address than supply. Address etc. Address The Secretary, 
Dean M. W. JACOBUS. Dean E. H. KNIGHT. E. W. CAPEN. 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
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A Shower Bath . 


All in One 


Stimulates circulation, 
cleanses the pores, invigor- 
ates. It’s fun, health, clean- 
liness. You bathe in clean, 

sunning water — 
A the only sanitary 
way. It’squick.No 
waiting for tub to 
fill. Lasts for years, 


Knickerbocker 


Bath Spray-Brush 
Unexcelled for shampooing 
Massages the scalp and 
















flowing water washes 
away andruff, 
»$3,$4,$5— 
Fy Luxe Set $6 


Get a Spray-Brush today 
at your Dealer’s or order 

direct. At all good drug, de- 
partment and hardware stores, 





KNICKERBOC MFG, CO, 
nt, West Ly + Street, seage 
Ie te "tells w and wen 
—_—— —— 
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on Sale 
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Your AR GARDE in 1918 one grand 

success if you fol- 
low the Ww planting directions and the two practical 
garden diagrams in this our brand new booklet. Send 0c 
for it to the DE. LA MARE CO., 442 W. 37th Street, New 
York. Catalog “Countryside Books” free. 
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WHAT COMES FROM CORN 


(Continued from page 417) 


commercial products are now made from 
corn, not counting cob pipes. Every year 
the factories of the United States work up 
over 50,000,000 bushels of corn into 800,- 
000,000 pounds of corn syrup, 600,000,000 
pounds of starch, 230,000,000 pounds of 
corn sugar, 625,000,000 pounds of gluten 
feed, 90,000,000 pounds of oil and 90,000,- 
000 pounds of oil cake. 

In the last article we saw how dextrose 
or glucose could be converted by fermenta- 
tion into alcohol. Since corn starch, as we 
have here seen, can be converted into dex- 
trose, it can serve as a source of alcohol. 
This was, in fact, one of the earliest mis- 
uses to which corn was put, and before the 
war put a stop to it 34,000,000 bushels 
went to the making of whisky in the United 
States every year, not counting the moon- 
shiners’ output. But even if we should all 
leave off drinking whisky the distillers 
might still thrive. Mars is more thirsty 
than Bacchus. The output of alcohol, dena- 
tured for industrial purposes, is more than 
three times what it was before the war, 
and the price has risen from 30 cents a 
gallon to 67 cents. This may make it profit- 
able to utilize sugars, starches and cellulose 
that formerly were out of the question. Ac- 
cording to the calculations of the Forest 
Products Laboratory of Madison it costs 
from 37 to 44 cents a gallon to make alco- 
hol from corn, but it may be made from 
sawdust at a cost of from 14 to 20 cents. 
This is not “wood alcohol” (that is, methyl 
alcohol, CH,O) such as is made by the de- 
structive distillation of wood, but genuine 
“grain alcohol” (ethyl alcohol, C,H,O), 
such as is made by the fermentation of glu- 
cose or other sugar. The first step in the 
process is to digest the sawdust or chips 
with dilute sulfuric acid under heat and 
pressure. This converts the cellulose (wood 
fiber) in large part into glucose (“corn 
sugar’) which may be extracted by hot 
water in a diffusion battery as in extract- 
ing the sugar from beet chips. This glucose 
solution may then be fermented by yeast 
and the resulting alcohol distilled off. The 
process is perfectly practicable but has yet 
to be proved profitable. 

The rapidly approaching exhaustion of 
our oil fields which the war has accelerated 
leads us to look around to see what we can 
get to take the place of gasoline. One of 
the most promising of the suggested sub- 
stitutes is alcohol. The United States is 
exceptionally rich in mineral oil, but some 
countries, for instance England, Germany, 
France and Australia, have little or none. 
The Australian Advisory Council of 
Science, called to consider the problem, 
recommends alcohol for stationary engines 
and motor cars. Alcohol has the disadvan- 
tage of being less volatile than gasoline so 
it is hard to start up the engine from the 
cold. But the lower volatility and ignition 
point of aleohol has the advantage in that 
it can be put under a pressure of 150 
pounds to the square inch. A pound of gaso- 
line contains fifty per cent more potential 
energy than a pound of alcohql, but since 
the alcohol vapor can be put under twice 
the compression of the gasoline and re- 
quires only one-third the amount of air the 
thermal efficiency of an alcohol engine may 
be fifty per cent higher than that of a 
gasoline engine. Alcohol also has several 
other conveniences that can count in its 
favor. In the case of incomplete combus- 
tion the cylinders are less likely to be 
clogged with carbon and the escaping gases 
do not have the offensive odor of the gaso- 
line smoke. Alcohol does not ignite so easily 
as gasoline and the fire is more readily put 
out, for water thrown upon blazing alco- 


hol dilutes it and puts out the flame while 
gasoline floats on water and the fire 
is spread by it. It is possible to increase 
the inflammability of alcohol by mixing 
with it some hydrocarbon such as gasoline, 
benzene or acetylene. In the Taylor-White 
process the vapor from low grade alcohol 
containing 17 per cent water is past over 
calcium carbide. This takes out the water 
and adds acetylene gas, making a suitable 
mixture for an internal combustion engine. 

Alcohol can be made, as we have seen, 
from anything of a starchy, sugary or 
woody nature, that is from the main sub- 
stance of all vegetation. If we start with 
wood (cellulose) we convert it first into 
sugar (glucose) and, of course, we could 
stop here and use it for food instead of 
carrying it on into alcohol. This provides 
one, carbohydrate, factor of our food, but 
by growing the yeast plants on glucose and 
feeding them with nitrates made from the 
air we can get the protein and fat. So it is 
quite possible to live on sawdust altho it 
would be too expensive a diet for anybody 
but a millionaire, and he would not enjoy 
it. Glucose has been made from formalde- 
hyde and this in turn made from carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen so the synthetic pro- 
duction of food from the elements is. not 
such an absurdity as it was thought when 
Berthelot suggested it half a century ago. 

Food serves substantially the same pur- 
pose in the body as fuel in the engine. It 
provides the energy for work. The carbohy- 
drates, that is the sugars, starches and cel- 
luloses, can all be used as fuels and can all 
-——even as we have seen the cellulose—b* 
used as foods. The final products, water and 
carbon dioxide, are in both cases the same 
and necessarily therefore the amount of 
energy produced is the same in the body as 
in the engine. Corn is a good example of the 
equivalence of the two sources of energy. 
There are few better foods and no better 
fuels. I can remember the good old days 
in Kansas when we had corn to burn, It 
was both an economy and a _ luxury, 
for—at ten cents a bushel—it was 
cheaper than coal or wood and pref- 
erable to either at any price. The long 
yellow ears, each wrapt in its own kind- 
ling, could be handled without crocking the 
fingers. Each kernel as it crackled sent out 
a blazing jet of oil and the cobs left a fine 
bed of coals for the corn popper to be 
shaken over. Drift-wood and the pyrotech- 
nic fuel they make now by soaking sticks 
in strontium and copper salts cannot com- 
pare with the old-fashioned corn-fed fire 
in beauty and the power of evoking 
visions. Doubtless such luxury would be 
condemned as wicked nowadays, but those 
who have known the calorific value of corn 
would find it hard to abandon it altogether 
and I fancy that the Western farmer's 
wife, when she has an extra batch of bak- 
ing to do, will still steal a few ears from 
the crib. 


QUESTIONS AND READING REFERENCES 


What is the meaning of the words “glucose,” 
“dextrose’’ and “‘levulose’’? 

For what foods and other vegetable products 
besides those mentioned is the world indebted to 
America? What domestic animals and birds are 
of American origin? 

“Maize,” by Edward Alber (Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union, January, 1915). 

“Glucose,” by Geo. W. Rolfe (Scientific Amer- 
ican Supplement, May 15 or November 6, 1915, 
and in Roger’s Industrial Chemistry). 

On making ethyl alcohol from wood, see Bul- 
letin No. 110, Special Agents Series, Department 
of Commerce (10 cents), and an article’ by F. 
W. Kressmann in Metallurgical and Chemical 
Engineering, July 15, 1916. On the manufacture 
and uses of industrial aleohol the Department of 
Agriculture has issued for free distribution 
Farmer’s Bullein 269 and 424, and Department 
Bulletin 182. 
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SOME OF OUR FOLKS 
AND WAR 


(Continued from page 412) 
things men fight for are the only ones that 
really last after all, the others are all 
transient.” 

The sound of the drums came nearer. 
The head of the column came up, and sev- 
eral of the young men waved their hats as 
they passed the house. Aunt Matilda and 
I waved back at them until they were out 
of sight around the bend in the dusty road. 
“I envy every one of them,” said Aunt 
Matilda. “It isn’t facing death that mat- 
ters, it’s harder to face life after you’re 
fifty years old, and it’s harder still to stay 
home sometimes. The only men who really 
are lost are the ones who can’t feel the stir 
inside them and the call for the great sacri- 
fice when it comes clear and straight to 
them.” 

The soldiers going away and Aunt Ma- 
tilda’s words dominated my thoughts, and 
the pictures in the old album puzzled me 
somehow, so when Grandma Sykes came 
into the store I chatted with her. 

Just before the war broke out, back in 
the spring of 1859, Aunt Matilda, who in 
those days was “purtier than a picture,” 
was driving out with two young men, and 
the whole village was interested in the out- 
come. Amos Johnson, son of Squire John- 
son of Johnson’s Hill, seemed to have the 
inside track and Grandma Sykes thinks to 
this day Matilda always loved him better, 
but young Josh Perkins’ suit was urged by 
all Matilda’s folks. The Perkins, you see, 
had lived in the big mansion since the In- 
dians used to come down from the moun- 
tains on raids, and Josh’s grandfather had 
founded the Methodist church. Then, too, 
Josh seemed to be a steadier, more placid 
kind of a boy, who sang bass in the choir, 
always helped arrange the Methodist straw- 
berry festivals, and had money in the bank. 
Aunt Matilda finally capitulated to village 
opinion and married him, and folks came 
from all the villages near to the wedding. 
Grandma Sykes remembers it well. Then 
the war came. Amos Johnson left among the 
first, but Josh Perkins’ father hired a sub- 
stitute for his precious son. Amos was 
killed at Gettysburg in the big charge, as 
everybody knows. Joshua stayed home and 
let his substitute die of fever at Libby 
Prison, but had always been a good hus- 
band to Matilda until he died, full of honors 
and in the esteem of the village, eighteen 
years ago. 

All this Grandma Sykes told me in no 
time at all. as we walked back from the 
store, and I listened carefully and thought 
again of the album and its pictures. 

I had always been told that folks got 
over all their youthful ideas and ideals as 
the deadening years crept on, but Aunt 
Matilda’s words came back to me and I 


wondered, as later on in the day I sat on 
the hig gray crag which overlooks the val- 
ley a mile to the north of my little camp. 
And all thene thoughts come > back to me 
today because last night Aunt Matilda 


Perkins died in the white house on the 
hill. The doctor was already there when 
I arrived, and all the household spoke in 
low, hushed tones. 

It was quiet and still there among the 
trees ; the end of God’s great mystery of 
Life had come peacefully. Aunt Matilda 
died in the old rocker in the front parlor 
as a tired child turns quietly to sleep, and 
on the floor beside her there lay a faded 
ol! daguerreotype of a tall, square-jawed 


; ng man in uniform, with a sword at 
ide. 


happiness? 


ship was ever published than 


The ethics of marriage, the rules of conduct 


iscussed in a frank, straight-forward manner that 
will be of inestimable A to every married or 
marriageable man and w 
— nal Help | the @ Married has meant the 
turning po point to pe the fulfillment of 
wea hife— one i of thousands of wives— 
d the divoré courts 
pad bom a a4 complete harmon 
out of unbearable misery—it is the book vou should 





often learned too late) and the laws of sex are 


UT a her life forever—disillusioned. 


One more home wrecked! 


And all because he and she 


missed the true meaning of the marriage relation, 


Could she have held him? What is the real secret of married 


No nobler, more enlightening answer to that question—no 
surer clew to happiness—no loftier discussion of the sex relation- 


PERSONAL HELP FOR THE MARRIED 
™ ead eter sake eae 


have. There is no a= book Se 2 in pnhng world: 

Special Price—as — §- t edition 
lasts, aoa Help } a the Maret wil will be furn- 
ished—cloth bound, $1.35 net—Morocco grain, $1.90 
net. Ten cents additional for postage. 

Write for Table of Contents—free on request. 

If you have a husband, brother, son, relation or 
friend in the army or navy, send h him ‘‘Personal 
Help For Men’’—the same price. It will help to 
keep him well and happy. 


Any of these books are returnable within five days at full price if not satisfactory to you 


THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO., Dept. 502, Marietta, Ohio 





PERSONAL HELP SERIES 
By PROF. T. W. SHANNON 
and other eminent authors 
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KNOWLEDGE 


LUSTRATE 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, uD D.,Ph D 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$1 00 What every young husband and 
- wee young wife —- 
ostpai at every parent sho now 
= ~~ Cloth binding —320 pages—many 
wray Table of contents & commendations on r 
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AMERICAN PUB. CO., 358 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 

















SAVE COAL 


Maintain an 
even temperature 
in your home 
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for writers, speakers, 
club-women, debaters, 
BUREAU 


HIGH CLASS ASSISTANC 


Outlines, briefs, research, Reasonable rates, 


OF RESEARCH, 318 East Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 














Learn Shorthand 
and py 






Become an ex- 
pert stenographer. 
Save half the time 
and two-thirds the 
expense. Earn the 
big salary! We 
“| guarantee 80 to 
100 ~=6 words per 
minute typewriting 
speed and 125 to 150 words per minute 
shorthand speed. Not a penny if we fail. 
ENTIRE COURSE ON TRIAL 

Backed by 17 years successful teaching 
by mail. The New Way takes the mystery 
out of shorthand and makes rapid, accu- 
rate typewriting amazingly easy. Complete 
business training included free. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Send in your name now on a postal for free book 
and special offer. The New Way in Shorthand 
and Typewriting is enabling so many others to 
earn $25 to $40 a week that you will do yourself a 
big injustice if you do not write at once for the 
book. Write NOW to 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 3863 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
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“*A New Plan by Old Interests.”’ 


Thousands of millions 
of feet of lumber are 


DEMANDED NOW 


—for barracks, for ships, for wagons 
and equipment, for industrial use. Add 
to this the normal demand and the enor- 
mous extra demand which will come with 
the close of the war and you can see that 
the lumber industry is in a position more 
favorable than for many years. 


LACEY 
Profit-Sharing Bonds 


(ist Mortgage) are based on growing tim- 
. ‘The name of Lacey has been stand- 

ard in the timber field for many years. 
Timber values are constantly rising and 
now will rise faster than ever. ey 
Bonds will carry large profits. 

Experienced investors wisely see in the 
present world-situation reasons for con- 
serving their principal by SAFE as well 
as profitable irvestments. Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds (lst Mortgage) are ideal 
for this purpose on account of their profit 
feature in addition to 6% and absolute 
safety. Convenient denominations of 

$100, $500, $1,000 

You are invited to read the highly interesting 
Booklet T-203, which explains the exceptional 
conditions on which the bonds are 
suggest prompt application, 


JAMES D. 


ACEY |IMBER (6. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For 38 years the name of Lacey has been synonymous 
with conservative success in timber investment. 












































DIVIDENDS 


‘’ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1918, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1918, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO, 
February 26, 1918. 











A quarterly dividend of One and Three-quar- 
ters Per Cent, (1%%) on the Common Stock of 
this Company was declared this date, payable 
March 15th, to stockholders of record at the 


close of business March 5th, 1918. 
PIERRE J, SMITH, Treasurer. 


MEETING 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
NOTICE OF ANNJAL MEETING. 
The Annual Meeting Of the Stockholders of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, for the elec- 











tion of Directors for the ensuing year, and the 
transaction of such other business as may prop- 
erly come before the meeting, will be held a 


the Home Office of the Company, No. 15 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J., at 11 o'clock 
A. M., on Monday, March 11, 1918. 

No share of stock can be voted at this meet- 


ing which has been transferred within twenty 
days preceding the meeting. 

The transfer books of the company will not 
be closed. E. 


Ii, THURSTON, Secretary. 
February 18, 1918. 


Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, INC, 
Established 1875 


Bronze Foundry 
550 West 27th St., New York 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
LINCOLN MEDALLION, 5% INCHES DIAMETER 
IN CAST BRONZE. $1.00 POSTPAID 


St. Louis, Mo., 


























THE DESK DRAWER 


BY ETHEL OWEN 


OUSED with a cold, I might 

have been alone today upon a 

desert island. I had the house 

quite to myself, my bed piled 
high with drawers from out my desk, 
a spacious basket by my side. Long 
years I have waited to weed out these 
drawers instead of leaving them to bur- 
den some less lenient, less understand- 
ing heart. As soon as the mad rush of 
another day was past, as soon as the 
last wild patter of little feet and slam- 
ming of the doors had ceased, I started 
on my task. 

I had not realized it would take me 
hour upon hour to count the milestones 
of my life! Today I have reviewed the 
roadway but to find the dreaded, pain- 
ful parts each held a certain, blest 
beauty. Tenderly along the way an un- 
seen hand has guided me! 

First come the pin-pricked “Perfora- 
tion Cards’! That tiny schoolroom 
chair! That little much scratched desk! 
Plainly I see myself, a sturdy, fat- 
faced, freckled girl of seven, pricking 
those dreadful ducks, those pussy cats 
and dogs; designs which seemed to have 
no end! Pricking, too, my untrained, 
clumsy fingers! My father asked, 
“What lessons have you done this 
week?” I hear the sigh ’way down the 
line of years, from out my honest, child- 
ish breast. I told him, “I’m up, ’way up 
to perforations!” Today that duck upon 
his prickly pond looks singularly sim- 
ple! Almost I wish I had to prick him 
once again, fingers and all. 

A letter from Betty, my best friend! 
One she wrote after an operation ask- 
ing for me. None of us daréd hope that 
she would live. Our minister had come 
into my house, had taken my twitching 
hand in his, so kind and calm. My voice 
defiantly had threatened, “If my Betty 
does not get well, if my Betty—dies— 
then I will never pray to God again!” 
Oh, wise and rnrderstanding man! He 
did not preach. He patted my hand. 

At last, quite dumb, I stood before 
my own Betty. I longed to rush to her, 
to hug her close! Yet now that God had 
heard my threat, I found no speech! 

After that came letters, in my own 
handwriting, written to my mother. 
Dates tell me that I was just eighteen 
and visiting in a far-away Legation. 
The keen, young joys in them, the happy 
thrills, the uniforms, the buttons and 
the Sailor Boys! Partial confessions of 
love’s first surprizes. Partial because 
of their mystery to me. 

Letters written after my engagement, 
letters to congratulate my future, “For- 
tunate Husband.” How the writers of 
those letters hoped thus to inspire my 
ardent, pliable young soul into making 
my husband, “Fortunate.” I find I do 
the same myself, now, as I write to 
fresh young things just starting with 
Life’s problems; feeling so sure that 
life is mastered, conquered for all Time. 

A letter from my mother. One of en- 
couragement and cheer. A letter hard 
for a mother to write! Knowing, as 


Mansfield says his mother knew, “The 
months of wretched days, ere Birth’s 
releasing Hell is reached,” knowing 
what bended dignity a mother hath and 
and how the glad wild ways would soon 
be things of long ago! With it I found 
an envelope in boldly flourishing capi- 
tals (the way my father always does 
on occasions of importance. ’Tis to him 
like the waving of our nation’s flag, 
thus to enlarge his capitals. Such an 
envelope, tho it contains no letter, would 
gladden tired eyes—always. This letter 
was written when our little one was half 
of one day old. ’T was written to my hus- 
band)—“You have passed today thru 
the greatest anguish which ever enters 
the life of man”— My father said and 
felt all that! Is this the reason why 
his words are few, because he undcr- 
stands so much? 

A pitifully shaky scrawl, “I am hap- 
py. Oh, so happy, Mother. Safe in my 
arms at last! My Baby Girl! And four 
days old!” 

The next comes from my maid of 
honor; from it dropt a bit of Scottish 
heather. She said, “You fancied I’d for- 
get my Bride on her tenth wedding day. 
I haven’t! It does my old heart good 
way off in chilly Scotland, to think 
about you two. Keep on! I need it and 
the world does, too.” 

I saved her letter, that in the press 
of life I shall not be found wanting. 
She’d be quite sure to find me out! 


LMOST the end. Just two more en- 

velopes. A fat and softish one; inside 
thick chunks (they would not curl) of 
tiny daughter’s golden hair. Almost I 
see the cherub, aproned like a choir 
boy, sitting in that barber’s chair! That 
oily, black-haired barber, briskly snap- 
ping, clinking shears too near my 
baby’s eyes! I hated so to have it done! 
Yet summer’s heat had come. My baby 
would be cooler. 

As the first bit fell upon his—floor— 
I called out, “Stop!” In my unfolded 
handkerchief I caught each falling lock. 
Her hair has turned quite dark. I kiss 
the shining softness! Time cannot dim 
my golden treasury! 

I’ve reached the last, in sprawling 
ups and downs— 

“Dear Santa Clause—I want to see 
which of these thins you would have if 
you was a child an auto that you dud 
ride up an doun the stret in or a thin 
you sit in an push forwould an bake- 
would in. Wich of these thins would you 
have if you was a child an wich of these 
thins do you think is wise. Pleze will 
you anser me tonight.” 

The evening light is fading from my 
room. The basket is but poorly filled, 
the desk drawer strangely full! Softly 
I'll close away my treasures until more 
milestones are passed by..I may press 
down my drawer until it overflows! 

Then in some twenty years, when 
hairs have whitened and when eyes 
have dimmed, I’ll take again to weeding 
out my garden. 


—— 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
i haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must say it is 
not my usual habit to “listen in” 
even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could 
get it out. “He will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than that, 
before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and _ telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good 
measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how 
he called back, without a minute’s hesita- 
tion, long lists of numbers, bank clear- 
ings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates 
and anything else the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 


SEEEEEKEEEEE 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got— 
he rather bowled me over by saying, in 
his quiet, modest way : 


“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 


facts or something I have read in a mag- 
azine, 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things 


which seem so miraculous when I do 
them. ’ 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth 
was originally very faulty. Yes it was— 


a really poor memory. On meeting a 
man I would lose his name in thirty sec- 
onds, while now there are probably 10,000 
men and women in the United States, many 
of whom I have-met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them. 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” 
I interrupted, “you have given years to 
it. But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his 
publishers the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in forty- 
eight states to find that I had learned in 
about one hour—how to remember a list of 
one hundred words so that I could call them 
off forward and back without a single mis- 
take. 

That first lesson 
the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who 
at 32 years is president of a million dollar 
corporation, the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of New York, makers of the fa- 
mous fire extinguisher : 


stuck. And so did 


“Now that the Roth Memory Course is 
finished, I want to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed the study ‘of this most fas- 
cinating subject. Usually these courses in- 
volve a great deal of drudgery, but this has 
been nothing but pure pleasure all the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from 
taking the course of instruction and feel 
that I shall continue to strengthen my mem- 
ory. That is the best part of it. I shall 
be glad of an opportunity to recommend 
your work to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
absolutely count on my memory now. I 
can call the name of most any man I have 
met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know 
what that is) has vanished. I used to be 
“scared stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn’t 
sure. I couldn’t remember what I wanted 
to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe’ when I get on 
my feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in 
a business meeting, or in any social gath- 
ering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a 
sphinx when I got into a crowd of people 
who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of light- 
ning most any fact I want right at the in- 
stant I need it most. I used to think a 
“hair trigger” memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genius. Now I see that every 


man of us has that kind of a memory if he 
only knows how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big search- 
light on your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I 
think it was about so much” or “I forget 
that right now” or “I can’t remember” or 
“I must look up his name.” Now they are 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that I saw last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, and easy as falling 
off a log. Yet with one hour a day of prac- 
tice, anyone—I don’t care who he is—can 
improve his Memory 100% in a week and 
1,000% in six months.’’ 


My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased earning power will 
be enormous. 


VICTOR JONES 
Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publisher’ of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Dodependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course 


to you within five days after its receipt or send 
you $5. 
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Makes possible efficient, economical operation 

of motor trucks between Dundee, Illinois, and 

Chicago. And continuous, successful motor 

truck operation requires concrete roads—that 
_ will stand up under heavily loaded trucks 
traveling at high speed. 


There would be less likelihood of food or fuel shortages 


if concrete roads were everywhere, so that motor trucks. 


could operate uninterruptedly between farm and town, 
town and city, transporting promptly as wanted the 
things needed by homes and industries. 


Hard roads vitally affect the wage earner, the business 
man, the farmer—YOU. They are a prime factor in 
fighting the high cost of living. They are essential to 
an early winning of the war. 


Let us tell you where concrete roads are standing up under the heaviest traffic, 
how little the burden of their cost, how insignificant their maintenance. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
ATLANTA HELENA MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY PARKERSBURG SEATTLE 
DENVER MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D. C 
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Words of the Week 


In this column we are trying to explain 
as briefly and clearly as possible the mean- 
ing of the unfamiliar names, words and 
phrases which creep into the news from 
time to time to perplex the American pub- 
lic. Should you come across any puzzling 
phrase or obscure reference in reading “The 
Story of the Week,” or any other depart- 
ment of The Independent, you will do.us a 
service by calling our attention to the mat- 
ter and asking the “Words of the Week” 
editor to explain things in his column. 


FUSELAGE ( Fit’ si liige)—The body of an 
aeroplane. 

Pmt Boxes—-A nickname applied to 
the concrete shelters or dugouts constructed 
by the Germans in the rear of their 
trenches on the Western Front. 


Rep GuarpD—The revolutionary militia 
organized by the Bolsheviki for the purpose 
of suppressing counter revolutions in Rus- 
sia, in Ukrainia and in Finland. 

Suock Troops—Specially selected de- 
tachments which are held in readiness for 
attack during a bombardment and are sent 
into battle, when the barrage is lifted, for 
the purpose of capturing the enemy’s posi- 
tions. 

PROFITEERS—'Those who thru the neces- 
sities of the Government and the needs of 
the people are enabled to charge excessive 
profits on goods. They are also frequently 
spoken of as men who are “making 100 
per cent.” 

NON-ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES—AII indus- 
tries which do not directly or indirectly 
contribute toward “winning the war.” The 
non-essentials have not, as yet, been de- 
fined ; but the Government is discriminating 
against them indirectly by giving preference 
in its freight regulations and its fuel orders 
to essential industries. 

NATIONAL NON-PARTIZAN LEAGUE—A 
political organization composed largely of 
farmers organized in North Dakota in 1916. 
The League controls the legislature of 
North Dakota and has elected Linn Fra- 
zier, Governor of the state. A. C. Townley, 
of North Dakota, is president of the 
League, which is extending its influence 
into the agricultural states of the West 
and Northwest. 


Rapa—A contraction of a Russian word 
meaning table; hence, a council table, a 
council. The Rada is the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Council made up of representatives 
of the various social and political elements 
in the newly created republic. If the repub- 
lie continues to be a separate, independent 
state, the Rada will ultimately give way to 
a Constituent Assembly which will draw 
up a constitution for Ukrainia. 

Krev, “Motner or CitTres”—A city in 
southern Russia, on the Dnieper River, 
capital of the new Ukrainian Republic. It 
is said to be the oldest city in Russia, In 
the early Middle Ages it was the chief re- 
ligious center of Russia. It was captured 
successively by Mongols, Lithuanians and 
Poles and reannexed to Russia in 1668, It 
was recently “liberated” by the Germans in 
their “pacific” invasion of Ukrainia. 

Battic Provinces (Courland, Livonia, 
Esthonia)—The three provinces on the 
shores of the Baltic recently overrun by 
the Germans. In these provinces the land- 
Owning class and the tradesmen are of Ger- 
man descent, but these classes form a very 
small percentage of the population. The 
provinces were Christianized by the Teu- 
tonic Knights in the Middle Ages. They 
were held by Sweden during the seven- 
teenth century and were annexed to Russia 
by Peter the Great. : 
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How JD.Hooper disproved the 


age-old theory of success 


He found the road to success lies thru preparation for bigger 
responsibilities—not thru merely doing one’s best in a present position 


For nine years this man was 
bookkeeper and cashier for the 
American Writing Machine 
Company in their Atlanta 
branch. 


Shortly after entering their 
employ he made this resolu- 
tion: “I want to give these 
people a better day’s work as 
bookkeeper than any man 
they ever had.” 


He worked faithfully, day 
in and day out until late at 
aight, and often on Sundays 
and holidays. He was living 
up to his resolution, by giving 
his employers his very best in 
his job—but that was all. 


He was making the mistake 
that thousands of other men 
have made and are making 
naow—he had not looked be- 
yond his own work. 


Mr. Hooper says: “The fault 
was with me. But it took me a 


long time to find it out. I began 
to analyze the situation. I talked 
to other bookkeepers. I talked to 


civil engineers. I talked to men 
in every line of trade. I woke up. 
| found that all these different 
lines of work were simply a means 
to an end, and that was not finan- 
cial independence itself, but 
merely the stepping-stone to 
positions where one could expect 
to make more than a living wage. 


He looked beyond his job 


“I then set out to be more than 
a good bookkeeper. I saw the 
‘mportance of creating something 
~having a hand in the building 
of the business, rather than taking 
care of the records only. 


“When I came across the 
Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice of the Alexander Hamilton 
institute, I knew that I had at last 
tound the information I wanted 
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and that would help me along the 
toute I had started.” 


The first move toward 
success 


That was a little over two years 
ago. 

Soon after, he was sent to Pitts- 
burgh, where he opened a new 
branch and put it ona paying basis 
in shorter time than had ever 
been done with a new branch in 
the history of the company. 

He is now Auditor in NewYork, 
where he is constantly consulted as 
to modern methods and practices 
in the general conduct of this 
business. 

Mr. Hooper says: 

“All I have, all I am and all I 
hope to be, I owe to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute.” 


A logical step for business 
growth 


You men who are looking for 
the opportunity that will lift you 
out of your present position to one 
of greater responsibility and bigger 
returns—do what Mr. Hooper did. 

Make the opportunity by edu- 
cating yourselves along business 


lines that will equip you with a 
broader grasp of business. 

The Modern Business Course 
and Service prepares you with a 
thoro, sound knowledge of the 
fundamental principles underlying 
all departments of business. 

Today, more than ever before 
in the history of business, oppor- 
tunities abound for the man who 
is prepared. In every field of 
commercial endeavor there is a 
great and growing demand for 
trained men. 

Stories of success are not a 
thing of the past. Success stories 
of today appear in the pages of 
magazines and newspapers— 
stories of men who make good 
because they know business fun- 
damentals. 


The kind of men enrolled 


famade 70,000 subscribers are such men 
as George M. Verity, President of the American 
Rolling Mills; E. R. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, Man- 
ager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; William C. 
D'Arcy, President of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; Melville W. Mix, 
President of the Dodge Mfg. Co.—and scores 
of others equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co., 291 men are en- 
rolled in the Alexander Hamilton Insitute; in 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; in ithe 
National Cash Register Co, 194; in the Penn- 
a Railroad Co., 122; in the General 

ectric Co., 399—and so on down the list of 
the biggest concerns in America. 


Get further information 


70,000 live-wire business men are pre- 
paring their success stories—some adding to 
success already won. 


If you, like Mr. Hooper, are determined to 
forge ahead, take the first step in your success 
story by sending today for a copy of our in- 
teresting 112-page book, “Forging Ahead In 
Business,” which we will be glad to send you 
free. Just fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


53 Astor Place New York City S 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS”—Free 


Name . 
Print here 

Business 

Address. 





Business 
Position. 
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